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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION* 


The Consultation on Peace and Justice in North-East Asia, held in Tozanso, Japan, 
28 October - 3 November, 1984, was part of the follow-up of a special mandate on peace 
and justice from the WCC VIth Assembly (Vancouver, Canada, 1983). This mandate 
included exploration and prospects for peaceful resolution of critical regional situations, 
as part of the continuing work of the CCIA in the area of engagement of the churches and 
the ecumenical community in finding ways of peace-making. 


The VIth Assembly was an important milestone in the ecumenical movement's 
journey along the path towards peace and justice. The Assembly reflected the churches’ 
greater awareness and deeper concern on issues of peace and justice. It also reflected the 
intensification of struggles all around the world for justice and peace. Mass movements 
for peace on an unprecedented scale made their mark. The Assembly also underscored 
the fact that the starting points in discussion on issues of peace and justice are different 
in different parts of the world. The Assembly was conscious of the tensions and 
dilemmas that come to the fore as the inter-relationship of justice and peace is explored. 
It was evident that anxiety and fear are caused to humankind not only by the nuclear 
arms race, but by the ever increasing number of spots of tension and conflict and a 
general climate of cold war. 


The Assembly also made strong reaffirmation of the significance of the witness of the 
churches for peace-making. It called for an unequivocal rejection and condemnation of 
nuclear weapons. It made an exhortation for new forms of ecumenical solidarity and a 
new covenant for justice, peace and integrity of creation. 


In a way the greatest threats to peace today are regional conflicts which may escalate 
to unmanageable global proportions including nuclear confrontation. There are 
ominous interconnections and parallels between such conflicts in different parts of the 
world. There is the tendency on the part of major powers to put pressure on one spot to 
gain advantag~ in another. There is the tendency to blow out of proportion the real 
causes and two distort them to suit games played in the name of security. There is the 
propensity to resort to force before even an attempt is made for serious negotiations. 
Very soon conflicts which begin as internal assume characteristics and dimensions of 
inter-state conflicts. 


It is therefore not surprising that, more than ever, peaceful resolution of conflicts has 
become an important issue for the churches. Not that we have to assume the role of 
mediators in all conflicts. But there is the task of analysis, of interpretation and of 
anticipation of events. In this regard CCIA has some experience of dealing with actual 


conflict situations. There are instances where our efforts have facilitated communication 
between parties in conflicts. In a few instances at least we have been able to do more than 
that. Some of these attempts are known. Several will remain unknown. A special area of 
concern for us relates to dormant conflict-situations which may appear calm at the 
moment but with potential for violence. 


There is a very special background to this Consultation. Korean churches have been 
in the forefront of the struggles of the Korean people for dignity and justice, especially in 
the struggle for human rights in the last decade and more. But this struggle at each point 
has been affected by the impact of the division of Korea particularly through its 
implications for militarization and the special way in which national security is 
perceived. In our discussions with the Korean churches, it became clear that the question 
of the division of Korea had to be explored as one way of strengthening the struggle for 
justice. This is a good example of the link between the struggles for justice and peace. It 
is also a situation which illustrates the tension between security perceptions of states 
and the security and dignity of people. 


The division of Korea is at the very heart of the conflicts in the region. Unification of 
Korea is the aspiration of its people. The WCC, in a message on the joint communiqué of 
the two leaders of North and South, on 4 July 1972, welcomed the example of the political 
will of the two nations to seek peace and unification. The message underlined the right 
and responsibility of the Korean people to bridge the gap which separates them. 


North-East Asia has not received the kind of international attention the gravity of its 
conflicts demands. This is a potential nuclear flashpoint and should not be viewed with 
complacency. The region produced the first victims of the atomic bomb by incinerating 
hundreds of thousands of people in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


The Consultation aimed at analyzing the various factors that contribute to these 
conflicts, taking into account the many strong movements for justice and human dignity 
which often had to challenge the security considerations governing policies of nations. 
At the same time the urgent need was felt for a continued monitoring and interpretation 
of events of a region on which information and analysis at the international level had not 
been satisfactory. For example, there is a strong case for greater international perception 
of the triangular relation among the USA, the USSR and China, which has a unique and 
direct bearing on the situation. There is also the need for analyzing the developments in 
the national situations of Japan, Taiwan, China and Hong Kong and their influence on 
the issue of the divided Korea. 


The Consultation provided an opportunity for further theological reflection on 
issues of justice and peace, including the special demands made on churches in peace- 
making. This task was facilitated by examining models and prospects for peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. Special attention was given to the specific question of Korean 
unification. In looking at the role of the churches, the experience of churches in other 
divided countries, e.g. Germany, was shared in order to stimulate the discussion. 


Participants at this Consultation included those officially designated by churches 
and those invited on an individual basis. Others were present on account of their special 
knowledge of the region. In the preparation for the Consultation, CCIA held extensive 
discussions with the churches in the region. Contacts in China and North Korea were 
also initiated. Further, relevant governments were approached for their respective 
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positions prior to the meeting. We hope to involve churches “=i groups in those 
countries in further stages of the process. 


A message to the Consultation was received from the Central Committee of the 
Korean Christian Federation, Pyongyang, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. It 
said : 


“The Central Committee of the Korean Christian Federation extends warm 
congratulations to the International Conference for Peace and Justice in 
North-Fast Asia and through the Conference to the representatives. We believe 
that the Conference will make every effort to realise peace and justice in this 
region, particularly peaceful reunification of Korea focusing attention upon the 
urgent situation of North-East Asia in which dark clouds have been covered by 
nuclear war. We wish you greater successes in the work of the Conference in 
conformity with peaceful ideal of Christians and expectation of the world peace- 
loving people.” 


In addition, leaders of the China Christian Council expressed their interest in the 
Consultation and promised the churches’ prayers in its behalf. 


Therefore, the Consultation has to be seen as part of a continuing process. There was 
no attempt to adopt any statements. What we aimed for was an analytical report with 
findings and recommendations which could be followed up. 


We owe a Special word of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Philip Potter, General Secretary of the 
WCC. He went to Japan to open the Consultation after a hectic schedule of visits to 
Korea and China. It happened to be the last time he participated in a major CCIA 
Consultation in his capacity as General Secretary. Throughout his association with the 
ecumenical movement he had taken a very keen and well-informed interest in inter- 
national affairs and as General Secretary in shaping policies showed great wisdom and 
sensitivity. He always showed great consideration for CCIA and gave it unstinted 
support. We are deeply indebted to him. We express also our gratitude to the Christian 
Conference of Asia, National Christian Council of Japan and the National Council of 
Churches in Korea along with whom we prepared this Consultation. Thanks are also 
due to two WCC Presidents, Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios and the Very Rev. 
Dr. Lois M. Wilson, who were co-moderators of the Consultation. The CCIA acknow- 
ledges with thanks the generous support of several church agencies which made it 
possible to hold this significant event 


Ninan Koshy 
Director 


* This introduction is based on the Director's welcome address delivered at the Consultation. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the name of Christ Jesus, our peace, in whom we are made one, who has broken 
down the wall of hostility, creating in himself one new people, reconciling all 
people to God in one body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an 
end that we may no longer be aliens, sojourners, but citizens in the household of 
God, together made into a dwelling place of God in the spirit. Amen. 
(Ephesians 2:13-22) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


As one people reconciled to God and one another in the cross of the one Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, sixty-five church leaders from twenty nations of Asia, the Pacific, 
the Middle East, Latin America, East and West Europe and North America gathered at 
the invitation of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the World 
Council of Churches (CCIA/WCC) in the Ecumenical Consultation on Peace and 
Justice in North-East Asia: Prospects for Peaceful Resolution of Conflicts. 


For five days between 29 October and 2 November 1984, at the Tozanso International 
Center near Tokyo, Japan, the participants joined in worship, Bible study, theological 
reflection and analysis of the issues, seeking to comprehend more fully God's call to the 
churches to witness for peace, justice, reconciliation, wholeness and hope for the people 
of this region. 


This Consultation was the latest expression of the decades-long concern of the 
ecumenical movement for peace and justice in North-East Asia. It was, however, the first 
major world gathering to focus primarily on this region. It was set in the context of the 
Sixth Assembly of the WCC (Vancouver 1983), which called upon the churches to make 
peace, justice and the integrity of the whole creation on central focus for their witness. In 
preparing the Consultation, the CCIA held careful discussions with the Christian 
Conference of Asia (CCA), the National Christian Council in Japan (NCC-J), the 
National Council of Churches in Korea (KNCC) and the WCC member churches in 
Korea. Recognizing the critical importance of peace in Korea for the reduction of tension 
in the whole region, in preparation for this Consultation, government authorities of both 
the Republic of Korea and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea were informed 
of the purpose of the Consultation as well as of our desire to include in the meeting 
Christian representatives from both parts of Korea. They were also invited to provide 
materials outlining their perspectives on peace and unification in the Korean peninsula. 
We were assured of the prayerful support of Christians in North Korea and China, who 
were unable to attend. 


2. A ZONE OF TENSION 


For centuries, but especially since World War II, North-East Asia has been a region 
of continuing tension. The complexities of today’s conflicts and the peoples’ struggles for 
peace and justice were laid before the Consultation in reports from Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Japan and Korea. Concerns emerged which were common to these places, though 
present in greater degrees in some situations than in others: internal divisions, political 
conflicts, ideological polarization, militarization, and external economic, political 
and/or military pressures. At the same time, there is a certain similarity in the peoples’ 
and the churches’ responses across the region: struggles for self-determination, 
reconciliation, political freedoms, human rights, democratization and a growing 
recognition of the need for dialogue across ideological lines. For example: 


- The churches in Hong Kong consider it urgent to aid in inculcating values which 
protect pluralism, a free-market economy and human rights in preparation for 
reversion into the People’s Republic of China in 1997. 


- In Taiwan, the churches have been in the forefront of a costly struggle for human 
rights and self-determination of all the people of Taiwan. 


- In Japan, tensions are less extreme and affect the majority less severely. Neverthe- 
less, there too, the churches are at work to combat growing militarization under 
the US-Japan military alliance, violations of human rights, especially discrimination 
against Korean residents in Japan, and the continuing claim of the legacy of 
Japan’s former role as colonial ruler. 


The concerns of the churches in each of these countries as well as those in China were 
commended to the WCC, its member churches, regional ecumenical organizations and 
national councils of churches for continued prayer and action. Peace, which is the fruit 
of justice (Isaiah 30:17), will not be a reality for North-East Asia until the aspirations of 
all its peoples for participatory democracy, social equality and human dignity are 
satisfied. 


3. KOREA: THE FOCUS OF TENSION 


The divided Korean peninsula is at the heart of the conflict in which the entire region 
has been caught up. It was the plight of this people and its aspiration for unification that 
the Consultation devoted priority attention. 


Events of recent months have shown once again how sharp the tension between the 
two major power blocs has become in this region. This tension gravely endangers this 
region and its peoples, making it one of the potentially greatest threats to world peace 
and a possible trigger of a global nuclear war. The Cold War has returned with its 
intensification of ideological conflict and reliance on concepts of security, perceived 
mainly in military terms. New generations of nuclear and other arms have been 
introduced into North-East Asia and new configurations of military alliances are being 
shaped. 


Korea, divided in the aftermath of World War II, has ever since been one of the most 
abrasive points on the dividing line between the two major ideological and military 
blocs. The peninsula is one of the places where the repercussions of world politics have 
often been felt first and most seriously. Tensions in Korea have rapidly and repeatedly 


spread throughout the North-East Asia region. So long as Korea remains divided, lasting 
peaceful solutions to some of the other conflicts in this area will be difficult to achieve. 
At the same time, the reduction of tensions in neighbouring countries will contribute to 
creating a climate favourable for the resolution of the Korean crisis. In their work to 
achieve peace, justice and reconciliation in this volatile part of the world. the churches 
must study particular situations and how they interrelate. 


4. THE HUMAN COST OF DIVISION 


The division of Korea cannot be regarded, however, only in dispassionate. analytical 
ways. The human suffering of the people is too great. Indeed, its magnitude is beyond 
either analysis or comprehension for most people. Millions were killed in a fratricidal 
war. Over ten million people have been separated from mother or father, brother or sister. 
son or daughter, wife or husband: most for the nearly forty years since World War II. 
some even longer as a result of Japanese colonial rule. The continuing hostility has 
created a climate of suspicion and distrust that pervades Korean society and has been 
used to justify authoritarian governments in the name of security. 


Today Koreans ask with ever greater insistence : Howcan we overcome this division. 
the root of so much evil and trouble, the source of the danger of war'and an obstacle to 
peace ? To this question the Consultation devoted major attention. 


5. THE ARMED DIVIDE 


A unified people for thirteen centuries, despite repeated invasions and a long period 
of brutal colonial rule by imperial Japan, Korea was divided into two by external powers 
in 1945. Hopes that the division might be brief were dashed by the terrible Korean war in 
the 1950’s. The two Korean states became armed camps facing each other across the 38th 
parallel. Year after year, the quantity and quality of arms stockpiled on either side has 
grown, and their standing armies are among the largest in the world. In the South. 
620,000 are in uniform out of a population of forty million. in addition to over 40.000 US 
troops still operating under a disputed United Nations mandate. In the North. there are 
an estimated 780,000 under arms out of a population of nineteen million. 


Neither side can bear the economic cost of their military machines which consume 
30% - 40% of the national budgets, 6% - 10% of GNP. These extreme costs have seriously 
delayed and badly distort national development. South Korea is one of the largest 
debtor-nations of the Third World with some US$ 45 billion in outstanding loans and an 
annual interest burden of around US$5 billion. North Korea lags far behind its 
development goals despite the increased military and economic assistance resulting 
from its recent agreement with the Soviet Union. 


The presence of a large number of US nuclear weapons in South Korea and the recent 
deployment of medium-range nuclear weapons around the peninsula are especially 
threatening. While North Korea does not possess nuclear arms, Soviet statements of 
intent to target some of its strategic nuclear weapons based in the East on South Korea 
add to the tension. 
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6. THE FORCES OF DIVISION 


While nearly all Koreans deeply long for unification, both internal and external 
forces militate against the realization of this dream. The influence of the major world 
powers and their Cold War dispute has already been mentioned. 


The extreme ideological stances of the governments of Korea and their intensive 
propaganda against each other also serve to maintain the division. The legitimate fears 
of people on both sides of aggression by the other cannot be denied. It must nevertheless 
be said that propaganda campaigns often distort, intensify and exploit these fears. This 
may reflect the apprehension of those in power on both sides about their own positions, 
should unification come about. Instead of encouraging steps toward unification, the two 
governments persistently tend to exclude the people from open discussions on 
unification. 


7. NEW OPENINGS ? 


Events of recent years have brought significant change to the region. Some, like the 
mutual recognition of the USA and the People’s Republic of China, and the major 
internal changes within China since, were epoch-making. Incidents like the Soviet 
destruction of the Korean airliner in September 1983, and the Rangoon bombing the 
following month, have been major setbacks. But other signs of opening have given rise to 
renewed hopes that the aspiration of the people for reunification may not be altogether 
in vain: the proposal in January 1984 by the government of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea for tripartite talks with the Republic of Korea and the USA which 
contains elements similar to an earlier initiative by the USA; reported Chinese initiatives 
for encouraging dialogues; attempts to form a joint Olympic team in 1984 and recent 
initiatives by the government of the Republic of Korea regarding the 1988 Olympic 
games; the giving by North Korea and the receiving by the South of flood relief aid in 
September 1984; proposals for trade talks between South and North and the decision by 
both governments to resume Red Cross talks, taken while we were meeting. 


Such signs, like similar ones in the past, are vulnerable to rapid reversals. Still, they 
provide encouragement and impetus for the people and churches of South Korea to 
reconsider their calling to be reconciling forces in history. Fresh theological reflection 
provides rich new insights into both the history of the Korean people’s struggle for 
independence and justice, and of the churches’ identification with the people. New 
dialogue is occurring among the churches of Korea and with churches abroad regarding 
unification. 


Those few Christians it has been possible to contact in North Korea share the 
aspiration for unification. Though it may be some time before dialogue with the broader 
Christian community there can take place, we believe that the prayers they offer daily 
resonate with those of other Korean Christians from whom they have long been 
separated. This too is a sign of hope, as is the willingness of representatives of the two 
governments of Korea to discuss matters related to unification with representatives of 
the WCC. 


8. SOME TASKS FOR THE CHURCHES 


The churches in the ecumenical fellowship are called to greater faithfulness to the 
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Gospel — the Good News — of peace, justice and reconciliation to be constant in prayer. 
and to press forward with the task of giving concrete expression to their unity in the one 
Lord. 


In Korea, in the rest of Asia, and in the whole world beyond. the churches must recall 
anew the commandment to love their neighbour and not to return evil for evil. We 
Christians must search our hearts and begin. in dialogue with one another. to root out 
hatred and prejudice in the hope that as we approach the Lord’s table we may truly say 
that we have sought reconciliation with our sisters and brothers. 


The churches are called to provide hope. to witness for peace. justice and unity. They 
must become a model of dialogue and participation for all who have been affected by the 
tragedy of division. Christians must surround one another in love. supporting one 
another in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 


8.1. Information 


Revealing the truth and making it known is at the heart of the Christian approach to 
reconciliation. In order to accomplish this, the churches must inform themselves more 
fully about forces which contribute to or oppose the unification of Korea. 


The Consultation recommends that the WCC, other ecumenical bodies and the 
churches develop means to meet the following information needs : 


8.1.1. Information generally available on North and South Korea often appears 
distorted for political purposes. Careful monitoring of developments and sharing 
of information will contribute to building a new climate of trust and confidence. 
Special attention should be given to information on the churches in North and 
South Korea, and on social and cultural developments since the division of the 
country. 


8.1.2. Reliable information on developments in Korea is often unavailable to policy- 
makers in countries whose positions are critical to peace. justice and unification. 
The churches could play an important role in ensuring that their decisions are 
made with knowledge of the facts as experienced by the people of Korea. 


8.1.3. Reliable information about North Korea is not generally available, especially 
about the Christian community there. The churches must develop ways to under- 
stand more fully life and developments in that society and to share this 
information more broadly. 


8.1.4. Information and analysis on a number of other issues are necessary for the 
churches to be able to contribute effectively to peace, justice and unification in 
Korea. Among them are: militarization, economic relations, the possible effects 
of nuclear war and the possible impact of East-West arms negotiations on the 
arms build-up in North-East Asia. 


8.2. Contacts with North Korea 


To fulfill the tasks of confidence-building, strengthening trust and peace-making, 
the churches need not only access to accurate information, but contact among those 
directly affected as well. As yet there has been little contact between the churches in 
North Korea and those elsewhere in Asia. Christians in North America and Europe have 
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had only sporadic contacts with North Korea and have had extremely limited exposure 
to the Christian community there. Strengthening such ties of communication is an 
important first step. The Consultation recognized with deep regret that, however 
desirable, direct contacts between the churches in North and South Korea appear to be 
politically impossible for the time being, although contacts may be possible for others. 
Given the strong Roman Catholic and Protestant churches existing in North Korea 
before 1945, we believe deeply that God has not abandoned these churches nor left these 
people without witness. In this confidence, we are determined to reach out to greet and 
share our common faith with those from whom we have been so long divided. 


Kenewing contact after such a long time requires careful preparation, coordination 
and consultation, taking into account the sensitivities of the churches in both parts of 
Korea. For the sake of broadening dialogue, it is preferable that responsible church 
bodies be involved in these contacts. 


The Consultation recommends that: 


8.2.1. The WCC be asked to explore, in collaboration with the CCA, the possibility of 
developing relationships with churches, Christians and others in North Korea 
through visits and other forms of contact. 


8.2.2. The WCC, in collaboration with the CCA, seek to facilitate opportunities where it 
would be possible for Christians from both North and South Korea to meet in 
dialogue. 


8.2.3. The churches be encouraged to share with the WCC and the CCA plans for 
contacts with and results of visits to North Korea. 


9. THE CHURCHES’ CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE-MAKING 


Essential to the mission of the church is to help the suffering, to strengthen the weak, 
to defend the poor and oppressed peoples, to give voice to the aspirations of those 
deprived of their own voices, to be reconcilers and to promote unity. In Korea, the 
insights gained especially over the last decade of the churches’ engagement in the 
struggle for human rights and democracy have clarified their understanding of the 
churches’ whole mission. In seeking to be faithful to their mission, the churches must be 
attentive to the people’s aspirations for peace, justice and reconciliation. They must not 
be paralyzed by the seeming unattainability of these goals, but move forward step by step 
with faith and hope. Among the initiatives which could now be taken are : 


9.1. Humanitarian Concerns 


The churches should promote efforts to facilitate contacts between families 
separated as a result of the division of Korea. To this end, the long experience and 
expertise of the WCC should be used, cooperation with the International Committee of 
the Red Cross should be strengthened, the good offices of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations sought, and the engagement of the movement of non-aligned nations in 
this matter explored. The solution of humanitarian problems is important in itself, but 
should also be seen as a step towards dealing with the larger political issues where the 
good offices of the Secretary-General of the United Nations may again be a useful 
instrument. 
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9.2. Public Involvement in Discussions on Unification 


International ecumenical support for the efforts of the churches in Korea to assert 
the right of the people to participate fully in discussions on matters contributing to 
unification should be intensified. One means to this end could be a consultation similar 
to this one to be held in Korea. 


9.3. Learning from the Experience of Others 


A beginning has been made at this Consultation in learning from the experiences 
and insights of others in overcoming isolation, separation and the imposition of 
restrictions on churches and other religious bodies. Similarly, the struggles of churches 
elsewhere for peace and justice have been shared in ways which shed light on the 
struggles going on in North-East Asia. Ways should be found to continue this dialogue 
with churches which have the experience of living and witnessing within socialism, 
recognizing the uniqueness of the Korean and other situations in the region. Similarly, 
churches in other parts of Asia should be encouraged to engage more directly in sharing 
with churches in this region. 


9.4. Overcoming Enemy Images 


The churches of North-East Asia continue to be victims of exaggerations and 
distortions of the realities of neighbouring peoples, separated parts of their own people 
and even fellow-citizens. Particular attention needs to be given in this region to over- 
coming stereotypes, prejudice, imposed enemy-images, inflammatory anti-imperialist 
rhetoric, and facile anti-communism which does not recognize the humanity of those on 
the opposing side. 


9.5. Increasing the Participation of Women and Youth 


If peace and justice are to become a reality for the peoples of North-East Asia, the 
struggles of women against economic exploitation, sexual abuse and other forms of 
oppression must be recognized and supported. When their full creativity and human 
resources are ignored, the struggle for justice is critically weakened. Women and young 
people, too often prevented from participating and leading, claim their rightful place in 
the search for peace and justice. 


9.6. Stemming the Arms Race 


Churches in countries selling or otherwise providing arms to North-East Asia 
should redouble their efforts to stem the flow, particularly of nuclear weapons. The rapid 
escalation of the nuclear arms race in North-East Asia and the introduction into the 
region of new, destabilizing strategic nuclear weapons increase the threat to the peoples 
of the area and to world peace. Meeting in Japan, we are mindful of the fact that this is the 
only place nuclear weapons have been used in war and we are grateful for the challenge 
to the world of the survivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki who for decades have borne 
witness to the folly and horror of nuclear war. We appreciate the engagement of the 
churches of the two major powers to freeze and reverse the nuclear arms race and 
encourage them to strengthen their efforts. More effective cooperation should be 
developed, for example, between churches and peace movements in North America and 
Europe, and. those in Japan. 
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10. DEVELOPING ECUMENICAL STRATEGIES TO SUPPORT THE LIFE AND 
WITNESS OF CHURCHES IN NORTH-EAST ASIA 


Although the Consultation chose to concentrate on the volatile and unstable 
situation in Korea, the other countries of North-East Asia were seen to deserve attention 
in their own right. An ecumenical strategy for peace and justice in the region must 
include close monitoring of developments which could escalate latent and actual 
conflicts in Hong Kong, Taiwan and Japan. 


As the people of Hong Kong prepare for reversion into the People’s Republic of 
China in 1997, concerns for religious liberty and hopes for true participation in the 
political life of their society are being openly discussed. The ecumenical movement 
needs to support the churches and people of Hong Kong as they enter a period of 
transition into a new future. This is one positive example which shows the possibility of 
dialogue and co-existence between peoples of different ideologies and of the peaceful, 
negotiated settlement of disputes. 


The right to self-determination and other human rights have been a major pre- 
occupation of the churches and people in Taiwan. In view of the complex political 
situation which directly affects the life of these churches, the ecumenical fellowship must 
be particularly alert to their needs and explore possibilities for enhancing the aspirations 
of the people of Taiwan. 


In Japan, the churches and Christians have joined with other sectors of society 
actively to combat growing militarization and restrictions on human rights affecting 
minority groups. Although Christians in Japan are themselves a small minority, they 
have effectively challenged the shaping of the Japanese identity based on its role as an 
economic and military power in the region and in the world. Ecumenical solidarity with 
the churches is needed to strengthen and sustain this difficult role. 


11. CONCLUSION 


The participants in this Consultation have been uplifted by the experience of shared 
worship, prayer, Bible study, theological reflection and analysis of the issues. We return 
now to our places full of hope, convinced that God will strengthen us and show us the 
way forward through even the darkest hours. This joy and hope we share with the 
churches of the whole oikoumene and offer them to all those with whom we share a vision 
for a brighter tomorrow. 


We conclude this Consultation confessing our failure to become agents of 
reconciliation, our tendency to claim that God is on our side alone, our lack of patience, 
hope and trust in God’s love and dominion over history. 


May God bless the work we have committed ourselves to do and guide us as we seek 
to involve the people of God in all our countries in the search for justice, whose promised 
fruit is peace. 


PEACE AND JUSTICE: 
A THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


by Philip Potter 


I want to start by telling astory: In 1907, there was a conference on disarmament in 
The Hague. A group of Protestant and Roman Catholic laymen led by a British Quaker 
and Member of Parliament, J. Arthur Baker (the father of Philip Noel Baker who gave his 
life for disarmament and peace and frequently visited this region). They made informed 
representation on behalf of the churches and then struggled to set up a world body. 
In fact, many of them met just when the war was breaking out in 1940. But in 1919, under 
Baker's leadership, the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship Through 
the Churches was formed. It was this body which eventually became the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, formed in 1946 by the World Council of Churches 
in process of formation and by the then International Missionary Council. I discovered 
in Korea two weeks ago when I told this story that something else happened, not at, but 
around The Hague Conference in 1907. The congregation where I was speaking two 
Sundays ago raised money and sent an aristocratic gentleman called Lee Joon to plead 
the cause of Korea, of independence from imperialist Japan and to tell of the atrocities 
and injustices committed by Japan on the people. The British, French and Americans 
who were there and who were then in alliance with Japan, ganged up to refuse to allow 
Lee Joon to present the case of Korea to the Conference. In anguish and shame, what the 
Koreans call “HAN”, Lee Joon committed suicide in the hotel room at The Hague. 


Needless to say. this story does not appear in our ecumenical histories and may show 
the total failure to connect the concerns of imperial nations for peace and the anguish of 
the colonially exploited peoples like the Koreans for justice and peace. This failure has 
dogged our history at least during this momentous century of two world wars and 
hundreds of regional and local wars and conflicts as well as the awareness of the web of 
oppression the world over. 


But the connection was made by one young man in 1934-1935. He was Youth 
Secretary of the World Alliance for Promoting International Fnendship Through the 
Churches. His name was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. He spoke to a meeting in Denmark 
towards the end of August 1934. He spoke out of his experience in Nazi Germany. He 
addressed the issues of peace in a way which did not please most of the people present. 
In fact, that speech has mysteriously disappeared. All we have, are comments made by 
Bishop George Bell in an article he wrote to the London Times. He reported that 
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Bonhoeffer said that there is no path to peace by way of security. Behind the quest for 
security there lies the same mistrust and defensiveness which is the root cause of war. 
However, we do have his sermon the next day, which was a Sunday, on Psalm 85, verses 9 
to 13, which makes the connection: “righteousness, justice and peace will kiss each 
other.” I will return to this passage briefly later. 


In July 1935, Bonhoeffer took up his 1934 challenge in an article entitled “The 
Confessing Church and the Ecumenical Movement”. As you may know, the confessing 
church in Germany was that group of people who refused, through their faith, to 
compromise with the Nazi regime which was racist and militaristic and which was 
removing the human rights of people. This year, we have been celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Barmen Confession which came down very firmly on the issues of 
faith in Christ enabling us to stand against all the powers and to work for reconciliation 
and true community. Now, Bonhoeffer was dissatisfied with the lack of specificity in the 
Barmen statement. Not least on the questions of justice and peace. In his article on the 
Confessing Church in the Ecumenical Movement, he posed the question whether the 
ecumenical movement was prepared to give guidance on war, racial hatred and social 
exploitation. Whether through such unity among Christians of all nations war itself 
would not one day be impossible. He went on to say that what was demanded is not 
independent realization of individual aims but collective obedience. With prophetic 
knowledge and insight Bonhoeffer saw the clear relationship between war, racial hatred 
and social exploitation. He later paid with his life for being obedient to this insight 


At the 1948 First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, the Section on Inter- 
national Disorder brought these two together. It said, the churches must attack the causes 
of war by promoting peaceful change and the pursuit of justice. The Assembly message 
expressed this more forcefully. It said we have to ask God to teach us together to say “NO” 
and to say “YES” in truth. “NO”, to all that flouts the love of Christ. To every system, every 
programme and every person that treats anyone as though he or she were an 
irresponsible thing or a means of profit, to be defenders of injustice in the name of order, 
to those who sow the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable. “YES”, to all that conforms to 
the love of Christ. To all who seek justice, to the peace-makers, to all who hope, fight and 
suffer for the cause of humanity. To all who, even without knowing it, look for new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwells righteousness. 


But it was only at the Sixth Assembly, in 1983, that we made the connection of justice 
and peace a matter of clear conviction and also an inescapable task. We said in the 
statement on justice and peace: “Peace is not just the absence of war. Peace cannot be 
built on foundations of injustice. Peace requires a new international order based on 
justice for and within all the nations and respect for the God-given humanity and dignity 
of every person.” Peace is, as the Prophet Isaiah has taught us, the effect of righteousness. 
The ecumenical approach to peace and justice is based on the belief that without justice 
for all everywhere we shall never have peace anywhere. The statement went on to say : 
“The biblical vision of peace with justice for all, of wholeness, of unity for all God’s 
people, is not one of several options for the followers of Christ. It is an imperative in our 
time.” With this imperative we meet this week concerning justice and peace in North- 
East Asia as part of the demand for justice and peace all over the world. What can 
usefully be said about the biblical vision of peace with justice ? First, we must remind 
ourselves that peace and justice have too often been discussed even biblically and 
theologically, from some airy heights, above the contemporary situation. It has been too 
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often a utopia, no place, nowhere. We must keep in mind our /opos, our place, our here in 
North-East Asia, while we meet, and we meet in an area which has Bee a long history of 
oppression and wars. 


The Confucian feudalism which existed here in North-East Asia with its hierarchical 
structured society meant that things were always seen from the point of view of the rulers. 
The peasants, the people, were ruthlessly oppressed and deprived of participation in 
decision-making. There were occasional revolts, nearly always repressed. Occasionally 
leaders of revolt became powerful, built dynasties like the Ming dynasty in China, only 
to inherit the old system and to become oppressive. The geo-politics of this area was fora 
long time that of Korea being the prey of the Chinese, the Mongols and the Japanese. But 
it was in the 19th century that European nations, joined later by Japan, which they forced 
out of its isolation in 1853, began to lay heavy hands on Asia. The Opium War of 1840 in 
China, followed by the unequal treaties imposed on China, was one factor, and in the 
1870’s the same was done on Korea. By 1898, the United States came fully into the act by 
conquering the Philippines from the Spanish and joining with the others in getting a 
foothold in China and Korea. In 1899, Rudyard Kipling, the English poet from his place 
as a Puka Sahib in India, wrote a poem encouraging the Americans to put away their 
scruples and take on the imperial destiny. He called his verse: “Take on the White 
Man’s Burden”, a phrase which has become famous, or rather infamous. I quote the first 
verse just to give you a flavour of the poem and of the attitude which remains today, 
though the language is less obvious. He says : 


“Take up the white man’s burden 
Send forth the best you breed 
Go, bind your sons to exile 

to serve your captives’ need. 


To wait in heavy harness 
of fluttered folk and wild 
Your new-caught sullen peoples 
half devil and half child.” 


Well, Japan quickly assimilated that attitude and, with the approval of the Europeans 
and the Americans, treated Korea in the manner of people who were half devils and half 
children. By defeating the Russians in 1905, Japan earned its right to the top table not 
only in the world forum, but also at the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in 
1910, when Japan officially annexed Korea. A Japanese was one of the presidents of the 
conference. Not an Indian or Chinese, who were much abler. 


Well, now as you come into this century, there was the race for Manchuria in 1931. 
Two years ago, I had a conversation with Philip Noel Baker, talking about the famous 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva in 1932, of which he was the principal secretary to 
the president, Arthur Henderson. We discussed this, because I had been reading about 
that conference since I had to chair a non-governmental conference on mobilizing world 
public opinion for disarmament. What was interesting was that the invasion of 
Manchuria was prevented by the British and the French from being part of the agenda. 
Under great pressure, a group was sent to Manchuria and pressure was put on Japan to 
look into the matter, but the report never became public. The grounds for refusing this 
were technical, that the issue being discussed in Geneva was about peace in Europe. 
Even on peace in Europe, the records now show that there had been, on the level of 
negotiation, almost total agreement on the disarmament plans. But at the meeting, the 
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British and the French sabotaged that plan with the result we know: Hitler, general re- 
armament and war. Meanwhile, Japan felt free to attack China in 1937, while the West 
encouraged Chiang Kai Shek to make as his priority the stamping out of the communist 
liberation struggle under Mao Tse Tung. 


At the end of the Second War, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, the division of Korea at the 38th 
parallel. In 1949 the People’s Republic of China came about with the hostility of the West. 
We had the Korean war. We had the Indo-China war, super-power confrontation, 
economic exploitation by industrialized nations. In all this, the people went through 
untold sufferings. They have been the ones without voice. In 1948 at Amsterdam, we 
covenanted together as churches to be a voice for the voiceless. The people, the minjung, 
our topos, our place, our standpoint must be where the suffering millions are. In North- 
East Asia, they constitute the largest concentration of people in any region of the world. 


As I come to the more properly biblical part of my address, I want to divert you with a 
story. Recently, there was a cartoon published in Brazil. It shows the president saying to 
the Economics Minister: “The inflation is causing unrest among the people. We have to 
eliminate it.” “Sir”, replies the Economics Minister, “would it not be easier to eliminate 
the people ?” That is the question posed to us as Christians. Where do we start? With the 
unrest of the people or with ignoring and eliminating them, as is often the discussion on 
peace and justice? So, our reflection on peace and justice must be seen from the side of 
the sufferers. This is precisely how the Bible sees the matter. I will use principally one 
passage in the Old Testament and briefly another, which have been referred to, and draw 
fully on them. The two passages are Isaiah 32, which was quoted by the Sixth Assembly 
statement, that peace is the effect of righteousness. And Psalm 85, verses 9-13, which is the 
text of the sermon of Bonhoeffer at the meeting of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through the Churches in 1934, 50 years ago. 


The prophet Isaiah speaks in chapter 32 of the Messaianic moment when he has a 
vision that “the Spirit is poured upon us from on high, and the wilderness becomes a 
fruitful field, and the fruitful field is deemed a forest. Then justice will dwell in the 
wilderness and righteousness abide in the fruitful field. And the fruit, the effect of 
righteousness will be peace, and the result of righteousness will be quietness, security and 
trust forever” (verses 15-16). The key words in this prophetic vision of the new world are 
righteousness, justice, quietness or security and trust. Indeed, peace, security and trust 
are the effects of righteousness and justice. These words are packed with meaning in the 
language of Isaiah. Righteousness, tsedek in masculin, and sevakra in feminine, comes 
from a Semitic root which means to be strict, firm, rock-like. The opposite word which 
helps us to understand it is the word rasha, which means evil, but which literally means 
that which is loose or slack, that which ignores or forgets the obligations to the 
community and therefore makes for the destruction of community through trampling on 
the rights of others under foot. 


To be just is to be strict, right, attentive, acting according to one’s inner being, having 
integrity of character. But whatever may be the origins of the word, it is the God of 
righteousness who gives it content. He is the one who has been righteous. He has been 
strict, firm and rock-like in the way he has dealt with the people he liberated and chose to 
be his people from evil exploitation in Egypt. He has committed himself to them and 
called for their commitment. He has offered them his promise of good as outlined in the 
law and the teaching. He has been concerned that the divine image in them should be 
realized. Thus he demands that the people should be righteous, that they have integrity 
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of being before Him and in their dealings with one another as sharing in the divine 
image. What is important to bearin mind about righteousness is that in the Bible it is not, 
as has been the tendency in biblical exegesis for centuries, a manner of conduct 
according to legal, ethical, psychological or religious norms. It is a relational word. God 
has related himself to people in a straight-forward, direct, open way, liberating them and 
lifting them up to their proper stature as made in his own image. He demands the same 
from them in their relation with him and among one another. Righteousness means : 
right relations with God and with one another. Righteousness is also very closely related 
to the word “covenant”. And even that word, “covenant”, is a deeply relational word. The 
Hebrew word is belit which comes out of a much older Accadian word : belitu which 
means binding, bond. 


In the same way, the Latin word for which we use the word “justice”, justitia, comes 
from a root ius, and so from Sanskrit iu : to bind. So there is this element of the binding, 
of relating to each other. 


The other word related to righteousness in this passage is justice, mishpat. It is the 
noun of the verb to judge. It means the putting right of what has gone wrong as the whole 
book of Judges illustrates. It means behaving according to God’s declared righteous will, 
practising fair dealing. Justice is the day-to-day conduct of one who is righteous. It is 
righteousness in action. 


Peace, shalom, means, as you well know, entirety, totality, completeness, wholeness, 
health, well-being, faring well or welfare. And again you get its meaning by looking at its 
opposite. The opposite to shalom is the Hebrew word shedar, which means a break, 
tearing, wounds, sickness, a broken wall, a torn cloth, and Jeremiah uses it very much in 
his prophecy. I quote just one, chapter 6, verses 13-14, where he says : “For from the least 
to the greatest of them, every one is greedy for unjust gain; every one deals falsely. They 
have healed the wounds (shedar) of my people lightly, saying ‘peace, peace’, when there is 
no peace.” Shedar means, in a way, being torn in pieces, broken, and shalom means: be 
all of a piece, being whole, strong. Shalom means the unchecked growth and expansion 
of the self. Shalom prevails in those who are united in acting together for the common 
good. It represents the Hebrew conception of history as harmonious community. It 
means far more than the absence of conflict, of war. It indicates the state in which all 
human beings and all things are able to be and fulfil themselves unchecked and 
undisturbed and to their mutual well-being. 


Then, there is that little word. “quietness” or security, shaget. Which means: what is 
secure, undisturbed, unchecked. And trust, betach, means a state in which people are able 
to trust one another to feel relaxed in mutual confidence and security. 


We must now give more concrete content to righteousness and justice. In this 
particular chapter it starts by saying: (Is. 32) “Behold. a king will reign in righteousness, 
and princes will rule in justice. Each will be like a hiding-place from the wind. a covering 
from the tempest, like streams of water in a dry place. like the shade of a great rock in a 
weary land.” The king and the rulers are representatives of what every one should be, 
righteous and just, persons of integrity, who deal rightly with others according to God’s 
will and action. In Psalm 72 for example, verses 1-4 and 12-14, it describes very well what 
the king as the representative person of the covenant people should be and what his 
service should be. And it says, “Give the king thy justice,O God, and thy righteousness to 
the royal son. May he judge thy people with righteousness and thy poor with justice.” 
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“Let the mountains bear prosperity for the people in the hills in righteousness. May 
he defend the cause of the poor, of the people, give deliverance to the needy and crush the 
oppressor. He delivers the needy when he calls, the poor and whoever has no help. He has 
pity on the weak and the needy and saves the lives of the needy. From oppression and 
violence he redeems their lives and precious is their blood in his heart.” The king, the 
righteousness and justice, are manifested when what is wrong is righted, when the poor 
are defended, the needy are provided for, when the oppressed and violated are liberated, 
when the rights and humanity of people are respected. Indeed. so strong is the emphasis 
of the Bible on this, putting right whatever has gone wrong, that is redeeming, liberating 
the poor and the oppressed, that they are the special concern of God. He and they have a 
close relationship of promise and hope, especially evident in the Psalms. He empowers 
the powerless and disarms the powerful. 


Let us now look at the thought of the prophet Isaiah in this chapter 32. Having spoken 
of the king and the rulers. acting in righteousness and justice, he turns to all the people. 
His Messaianic vision is expressed in verses 3 and 4 of that passage in Isaiah 32. He says : 
“Then the eyes of those who see will not be closed. and ears of those who hear will 
hearken. The mind of the rash will have good judgement, and the tongue of the 
stammerers will speak readily and distinctly.” 


What the prophet is saying here. is that in the struggle for justice and peace, one of the 
big stumbling blocks is the refusal of people to see the issues and hear about the realities 
around them. He puts it more precisely when he appeals to the women as representatives 
of this tragic habit in the whole community. In verses 5 to 9, he says: “Rise up, you 
women who are at ease. Hear my voice. you complacent daughters; give ear to my speech. 
In little more than a year you will shudder. you complacent ones; for the vintage will fail. 
the fruit harvest will not come. Tremble, you who are at ease, shudder, you complacent 
ones; strip. and make yourselves bare, and gird sack-cloth upon your loins. Beat upon 
your breasts for the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine, for the soil of my people growing 
up in thorns and briars: yae, for all the joyous houses in the joyful city !” 


What the prophet describes so graphically has been the experience of our lifetimes. In 
spite of World WarI and the depression of the early thirties, the Western world remained 
at ease and complacent. Seeing. and yet refusing to see. Hearing, and yet refusing to 
listen. The result was World War II and the holocaust. 


The biggest danger of our societies today is that we accept things as they are. Refusing 
to probe deeper and to work for change. This is particularly the case at present with 
regard to the arms race. The tendency is to feel that nothing can be done about it and all 
we can do is to wait for the holocaust which will engulf us all. In the meanwhile, we will 
take our ease and be pleasant, though deep down there is a sense of fatalism, fear and 
danger. In the meanwhile, millions and millions look up and look up vainly, vainly, for 
support and help. In other societies, tyrants and militarists make sure that people neither 
see nor hear, and are left with their anxious hearts and stammering tongues, unable to 
understand, and know and speak up. 


The challenge the prophet is making to us who are bearers of justice and peace, is to 
seek the power of the Spirit to enable people to see, to speak and to listen in love. For it is 
precisely this, which marks us out as human beings made in the image of God. When 

people come up and will not speak or listen, they loose their humanity. And that is the 
absence of justice and peace and security. As Rosenstock-Huessy taught us : “God is the 
power who makes us speak. And as the African proverb puts it, to speak is to love.” 
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We experience God and therefore come into the Spirit of justice and peace when we 
can reach beyond ourselves in solidarity with others. When we can speak the word which 
needs to be said and listen to what is being spoken to us. It is in such speaking and 
listening that we can move into God’s future of justice and peace. That is what Jesus 
meant when he spoke about discerning the signs of the times. That is what we mean, 
when we speak about naming the demons in the name of God. 


This can be perceived, for example, in the current talk of national security which has 
been exalted into a dogma. It is employed to justify arms build-ups, military take-overs, 
the suppression of civilian political institutions and the violations of human rights. In 
the defence of law and order, as we know, sinister instruments of torture and of police and 
prison hardware and sophisticated means of intelligence gathering have been produced. 
Moreover, in the name of national security, the mass media and educational institutions 
are frequently misused to foster the psychosis of fear and mistrust and to prevent any 
other than military ways of looking at the resolution of conflicts. Indeed, national 
security becomes a means of muzzling and blinding people. It is against this kind of 
thing that the prophet tells us that we must learn to see and to speak and fearlessly to be 
aware of what is happening and to make people aware of what is happening to them. So, 
then I would say that the prophet calls us to have the moral insight and the courage to 
expose, as he says, in an earlier verse: “Those who ruin the poor with lies and deny 
justice to the needy.” He says the opposite to that is those who are noble: “And devise 
noble things, and by noble things they stand.” They are open-hearted, open-handed, 
magnanimous, firm, having integrity, calling things by their proper names, treating 
human beings humanly, not ignoring or separating ourselves from them. Itis in that kind 
of spirit that Psalm 85, which Bonhoeffer preached on, pulls all these together. 


The psalmist says: “Surely, God’s salvation, his liberation, is at hand for those who 
fear him. That glory may dwell in our land. Steadfast loyal love and truth, faithfulness 
will meet; righteousness and peace will kiss each other. Truth, faithfulness will spring up 
from the ground, and righteousness will look down from the sky. Yae, the Lord will give 
what is good, and our land will yield its increase. Righteousness will go before him, and 
make his footsteps a way.” Righteousness embraces the whole liberating work of God, his 
loyal love, his truth, his faithfulness, the good, which is his promise from creation and his 
faith, his peace. 


Now, all these are promises. We can never achieve them by ourselves. It is a gift of 
God. And that gift has come to us in Jesus Christ. When he offered himself for baptism in 
the mission of John we are told that John tells him that he is unworthy to baptize him who 
is greater than he. Jesus replies: “Let it be so now, for thus it is fitting for us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Jesus joins in the movement of a new covenant relationship, to a radical 
change in attitude, a turning away from ourselves to God and others. When he starts his 
ministry, he proclaims: “The Kingdom of God is at hand. Repent, keep on changing 
your whole attitude and mind and believe the Gospel.” But he gives content to the Gospel 
when he says: “Begin and keep on seeking the kingly rule of God and his justice, his 
righteousness.” In the Beatitudes he says: “Blessed, happy are those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, for they will be filled”, that is, they will become fully themselves. 
“Blessed are those who are peace-makers, for they will become children of God.” They 
will then recognize themselves and others to be truly made in the image of God and share 
life together. 
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Jesus’ ministry, as described in Luke, chapter 4, bringing liberation, quoting Isaiah 
61, is precisely this act of the liberation of the poor and the oppressed, and the prophet 
Isaiah says that they will be clothed with righteousness. Jesus’ bias is with the poor, the 
infirm, the outcast and marginalized. He drew on himself therefore the hatred of those 
who felt threatened, the religious and political powers. He supremely brought justice and 
peace by his total self-offering on the cross. This is how Paul describes it in two 
significant passages. 


The first is 2 Cor. 5, verse 21 : “For our sake, God made Christ to be sin, who knew no 
sin, so that in him we might become the righteousness of God.” Jesus took upon himself 
all the consequences of our selfish, self-regarding evil natures, as persons and as peoples, 
which bring injustice and war in our world. He identifies himself with the human race, so 
that he might enable us to become truly human. Moreover, he died for all, that we may no 
longer live to ourselves, but to him and for others. Paul describes that as becoming the 
righteousness of God. Earlier in this chapter, he puts it in another way: in Christ 
crucified and risen we become a newcreation, what we were intended to be in the purpose 
of God. To be righteous, just, then, is to receive by faith a new life, a new orientation. It 
means to enter into solidarity with others. To share our humanity with them by being 
with them, whatever their condition may be. And this solidarity goes all the way, to self- 
sacrifice for all without exception, so that they can become just and share life in justice. 


The second passage concerns not only our personal re-making in justice, but our 
broken condition as nations, cultures, sexes, races, typified in the division between Jews 
and Gentiles. In Ephesians chapter 2, verses 11-14 and to 22, Paul develops that whole 
thing. And he says in verses 14 to 16: “He is our peace, who has made us both one, and 
has broken down the dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing in his flesh those 
commandments and ordinances that divide human beings. That he might create in him- 
self one new human being in place of the two, so making peace, and might reconcile us 
both to God in one body through the cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an end.” 


That means that we are no longer strangers and sojourners. We are no longer walled 
off from each other. We are rather fellow citizens with the saints and members of the 
household of God, being built into one human community, one oecumene. What this 
says about a situation like Korea is apt here, because Korea is divided in the same 
manner and that is at the heart of its conflict. How then do we live out this justice and 
peace embodied in Christ crucified and risen and which we receive by faith. We can have 
no illusion that the way is easy. Indeed, the real tragedy of our times is that we are 
tempted to be paralyzed by our human incapacity to bring about justice and peace. Our 
vision of justice and peace is always in danger of getting dim or disappearing. Paul 
has a word for us here. In Romans 5, he says: “Therefore, since you are made right 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus. Through him we have obtained 
access to this grace, this self-giving love in which we stand. And we rejoice in our hope of 
sharing the glory of God. More than that, we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that 
suffering produces endurance, and endurance produces character, and character 
produces hope, and hope does not disappoint us, because God’s love has been poured 
into our hearts through the Holy Spirit which has been given to us.” 


This is our Christian stance, the hope of the Kingdom, the hope in action through 
love. We are co-workers with him and we work steadily at discerning the signs of the 
times. We work at naming the demons which hinder justice and peace, remembering that 
the word “satan” means the hinderer. And all who hinder are in this satanic situation. 
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Our task is to work for removing those hindrances. We work at building awareness and 
solidarity in humility, mutual respect and love. We are ready to suffer but we live our risen 
life in Christ, praying constantly for the power of persistance and for God’s coming reign. 


I end by quoting the last words of Isaiah 32, which so much occupied us this evening. 
The prophet says : “Happy are you who sow beside all kinds of waters, who let the feet of 
the ox and the ass range free.” A 19th century commentator, George Adam Smith, para- 
phrased this verse in the following way : “Happy are they who steadily go on doing the 
work committed to them by God, alike in storm and in sunshine, confiding in the 
righteousness of God.” That, dear friends, indeed, is the way of justice and peace. 
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SITUATION REPORT: 
HONG KONG 


Background 


Situated in the estuary of the Pearl River in Southern China, Hong Kong consists of a 
cluster of islands and peninsula connected with mainland China. Its total area is about 
400 sq. miles. The total population is about 5.3 million, 98 per cent of which is Chinese, 
57 per cent local-born. 


Before 1840, Hong Kong (meaning fragrant harbour in Chinese) was an obscure 
fishing village on the South coast of China, small and sparsely populated. It fell into 
British hands in three stages beginning with the Opium war in 1841 when the British 
imperialists committed the first of a long series of acts of aggression against China. By 
1860, the corrupt feudal Chinese government had ceded in perpetuity to Britain Hong 
Kong Island and Kowloon Peninsula among a host of other humiliating concessions. In 
1898, the rapacious British imperialists forced China to lease the New Territories which 
comprises 92 per cent of Hong Kong’s total land area for a period of 99 years. It is 
precisely the expiry of this lease in 1997 that touches off the crisis Hong Kong is currently 
faced with. 


Hong Kong and China 


Hong Kong's colonial status remained unchanged in spite of the communist 
liberation of China in 1949. The Chinese communists, however, did time and again 
publicly repudiate the validity of all past unequal treaties foreign powers imposed on the 
corrupt Qing dynasty and KMT regime. It certainly was puzzling that they seemed 
somewhat unperturbed by the presence of a colonial vestige on China’s doorstep. 
Perhaps such a posture reflected their priority for national reunification at the time. It 
appeared that so long as Taiwan remained outside Red China’s political orbit, Hong 
Kong would have to take the backseat. 


In the 50's, Hong Kong’s economic transformation began. Many refugees fleeing the 
communist-controlled mainland entered with capital and industrial expertise. Many 
more entered with nothing but formed a reservoir of labour that was to become one of 
Hong Kong's greatest assets. Within a decade, the population almost doubled to 2.6 
million. Industrialisation started to expand and flourish. In the 60's, cashing in on the 
world economy's recovery from the devastations of the Second World War, Hong Kong 
turned itself into an important outlet for Western capital in the Far East. Its cheap labor 
and low taxation proved to be great attractions for Western investors and industrialists. 
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Textiles, garments, wigs and transistor radios soon became the four pillars of Hong 
Kong’s booming industry. In the 1970's, having experienced much hardship with 
economic protectionism in developed countries, many efforts were made to diversify 
Hong Kong’s export-oriented economy. The industrial diversification yielded handsome 
dividends. Hong Kong’s resilient economy survived two world-wide economic recessions 
and continued to grow by leaps and bounds. Today, Hong Kong is one of the world’s four 
largest financial centres with the third highest per capita income (US$ 5,340 - 1982 World 
Bank figure) in Asia after Japan and Singapore. Its sophisticated manufactured goods 
range from high fashion to computer chips and are exported to many parts of the world. 


Hong Kong's relationship with China is unique. In spite of the vast ideological and 
socio-economic differences between them, capitalist Hong Kong and socialist China co- 
exist peacefully in mutual dependence. 


Economically, since the Western Cold War containment in the 50’s China has been 
forced to rely on Hong Kong for vital trade and financial links with the Western world. In 
1966, while China grossed 0.8 billion US dollars from trade with the entire Communist 
bloc, her trade profit from Hong Kong was 3.74 billion US dollars, leaving her with an 
overall trade profit of 1.75 billion. In 1977, trade with Hong Kong brought a staggering 
profit of 11.94 billion US dollars compared to a modest 2.03 billion from the communist 
world. At present, 40 per cent of her foreign exchange is earned through Hong Kong. In 
addition to dollars and cents, China’s gains from Hong Kong include vital access to 
advanced Western technology, management expertise, military and other kinds of 
intelligence. In a nutshell, Hong Kong is of vital economic importance to China, 
particularly at this historical juncture when the future of China’s communist regime 
hinges much on whether the communists can improve the material life of one billion 
people whose per capita income in 1982 was a meagre US$ 310 — according to World 
Bank’s World Development Report 1984. 


On the other hand, Hong Kong depends on China for essentials such as rice, 
vegetables, meat and water. Since 1965, Hong Kong has been purchasing fresh water 
from the mainland to meet the need of her rapidly increasing population. In 1983, 40 per 
cent of Hong Kong’s water supply was imported from China at the cost of US$ 29.6 
million. Above all, Hong Kong’s survival as a prosperous capitalist society is at China’s 
mercy. For instance, in 1967 when the Cultural Revolution spilled over the border and a 
leftist uprising erupted, Hong Kong was plunged into months of chaos and anxiety. The 
brief scare ended when the late Chinese premiere Chou En-lai intervened by tightening 
the rein on local leftists and their supporters on the other side of the border and 
reiterating that as a historical legacy the problem of Hong Kong would be resolved in due 
course. 


China’s policy on Hong Kong has remained unchanged over the years. In fact if 
China wishes to take Hong Kong back, all she needs to do is to turn off the water tap or to 
send two battalions of People’s Liberation Army across the border. However, China’s 
increasing economic dependence on Hong Kong rules out the possibility completely. In 
1972, soon after its admission to the UN, China served a memorandum to all of the 23 
member countries on the Commission of Colonies and Dependent Territories, 
demanding that both Hong Kong and Macau (under Portuguese control) be scratched 
off the Commission’s colony list. By so doing, China made known to the world that these 
two territories were integral parts of China and that their settlement was to be a Chinese 
internal affair, not to be interfered with by external forces. 
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Hong Kong and Britain 


By contrast, Britain’s position on Hong Kong has been more oscillating. In 1950 when 
the post-World War II decolonisation of the British Empire was picking up momentum, 
Whitehall was prepared to grant self-government to Hong Kong and only stopped at 
Peking’s strong protest. The British colonial administration’s tough stand against the 
local leftist rebels in 1967 and the British government's acquiescence over China's 
demand to UN’s Commission of Colonies and Dependent Territories in 1972 indicated 
that Britain and China seemed to have concurred that status quo must be maintained in 
Hong Kong and that the settlement of Hong Kong's future would have to wait till a later 
time. In 1979, with 92 per cent of Hong Kong’s land due to be reverted to China in fifteen 
years, local and foreign investors became increasingly restless and concerned about the 
future economic viability of Hong Kong as an industrial and financial centre as well as 
what they should do with their investments between then and 1997. Pressure was being 
mounted on both Whitehall and Hong Kong to seek clarification of the matter. 


The downfall of the “Gang of Four” and the new communist leadership's strong 
emphasis on modernisation of science and technology, agriculture, industry and defence 
led the Labour Party bosses and Sir Murray McLehose, the then Governor of Hong Kong, 
to surmise wishfully that Hong Kong’s economic importance was so vital to China’s Four 
Modernisation that China would be willing to extend the lease of the New Territories. On 
his March 1979 visit to Peking, McLehose was sternly told that China refused to budge on 
the question of Hong Kong’s sovereignty. He quietly alerted London to prepare for the 
eventuality. In the fall of 1981, the British Parliament passed the infamous Nationality 
Bill which was submitted by the new Tory government headed by Margaret Thatcher and 
which effectively slammed the door in the face of Hong Kong's 2.5 million British 
passport-holders. At the same time, the British colonial administration published the 
white paper on district administration, setting the stage for a gradual British withdrawal 
and transfer of power to the pro-Britain elites of Hong Kong. The principal reason for 
such moves was Britain's fear of another Uganda of 1972 and her preoccupation to keep 
Hong Kong's 5.5 million people where they are after 1997. Obviously enough, to keep 
Hong Kong people where they are requires maintenance of the existing stability and 
prosperity beyond 1997 which the British believed could only be guaranteed by their 
continued presence in Hong Kong. 


Thus on her September 1982 visit to China Margaret Thatcher took a tough line by 
reiterating the validity of the three unequal Sino-British treaties on Hong Kong. In 
response, the Chinese leaders predictably refused to recognise the treaties and reaffirmed 
their intention to recover Hong Kong's sovereignty in 1997. Faced with such vast 
differences, both sides had no choice but to agree to settle the matter at the negotiation 
table. 


During the talks, Hong Kong was turned topsy-turvy and its economic prosperity was 
on the brink of ruins. The local currency unit was devalued by 30 per cent. In 1983 alone, 
investors transferred 40 billion US dollars out of Hong Kong. Land sales and industrial 
development were stagnant. There were runs on supermarkets by frightened citizens, and 
so on. 


The people of Hong Kong are a unique people. A quarter of them are refugees who 


fled China in the late 30’s and early 40’s during the Japanese invasion. Another quarter of 
them came in the 60’s and 70's during and after the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
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Revolution. Having been victimised by war, chaos, persecution and violation of human 
rights, they just want to lead a peaceful life free of political troubles. They identify with 
China ethnically and culturally, but not politically. The other half of the population was 
born and raised under the colonial system and has been successfully transformed into 
docile apolitical objects by the colonialists. Although they have no experience of living 
under communist rule, they live close enough to China to know what has been going on 
there for the past 35 years. With the yardsticks of material comfort and opportunity to 
make money which they believe are the two most important things in life, they measure 
life in China and reject it accordingly. It is only natural that they do not identify with 
China except ethnically. 


Given such attitudes toward China, itis not difficult to understand their ambivalence 
on the future of Hong Kong and their confidence crisis. Most of them while supporting 
reversion of Hong Kong’s sovereignty to China are frightened at the prospect of having 
to live under communist rule. Some choose to migrate overseas. Some*opt for self- 
administration. But as the Sino-British talks progressed, China displayed her unshakable 
determination to recover Hong Kong's sovereignty. In Hong Kong, more and more 
people came to realize the futility of clinging to the apron of the British. Self- 
administration is increasingly accepted as the most satisfactory solution to the future of 
Hong Kong. 


Finally, both China and Britain sorted out their differences and reached an agree- 
ment. But it has taken them two years with much political manoeuvring, bluffing, 
bickering and compromising to come up with the agreement which was officially 
initialled on September 26, 1984. 


The Sino British Agreement 


The Sino-British agreement was warmly received and highly rated in every quarter of 
Hong Kong, for it not only gives Hong Kong a new lease of life but also meets nearly all 
the demands and wishes of the Hong Kong people. In brevity, it states that China will 
recover Hong Kong’s sovereignty on | July, 1997; that Hong Kong will become a Special 
Administration Region with a high degree of autonomy and executive, legislative and 
independent judicial power; that the current life style, social, economic and judicial 
systems in Hong Kong will remain unchanged; that rights and freedoms including that 
of religious beliefs will be preserved. 


Tnis historic pact is an indication of the political pragmatism of Chinese leaders. 
Although to grant self-administration to Hong Kong may be a big political concession 
for China, it is likely to bring China invaluable short- and long-term economic and 
political gains. For one thing, the agreement puts both foreign and local investors’ hearts 
at ease. With Hong Kong’s stability and prosperity now ensured, China can continue to 
benefit from her economic links with Hong Kong and quicken the pace of her Four 
Modernisations. On the political front, the peaceful settlement of Hong Kong's future 
sets a good example for solving the problem of Taiwan. 


As far as the people of Hong Kong are concerned, the agreement in fact dispels much 
of the apprehension about the future and shows them that the two years of petitioning 
and reflecting views to Peking has paid off and yielded handsome dividends. If they want 
the promises in the agreement to be actualized, they will have to continue to be vigilant 
and work hard in the next twelve years and thereafter. To make self-administration 
work, the people of Hong Kong must accord serious attention to the Basic Law which in 
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1997 will replace the British Letters of Patent and Royal Instructions as the legal and 
political basis of the new Hong Kong administration. The Basic Law will also define the 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region's relationship with Peking, the scope and 
limits of its powers, and its political structure as well as provide for the rights and 
freedoms of its residents. Since the social, political and judicial systems in China are 
immensely different from those in Hong Kong, Hong Kong's participation in the 
drafting of the Basic Law is imperative. 


Another urgent task is to pave the way for self-administration by democratising the 
existing political system. The success of self-administration hinges, to a large extent, on 
whether or not Hong Kong will have a strong, efficient and highly representative 
government in 1997, which can only grow out of a democratic process. Thirteen years is 
barely sufficient to revamp the present political system, let alone produce a crop of able 
and committed political leaders who place the common good of Hong Kong before 
their own self-interests. Political democratisation requires active participation by the 
people, which must be preceded by a great deal of political education. Over a century of 
colonial rule has resulted in an appalling political apathy among the people. Although 
the last couple of years saw a growing political awareness in some sectors of the 
community, it is far from being sufficient to constitute a solid basis for democracy. The 
whole community must be politicized and educated that democracy means not only 
direct election and one man. one vote, but also active participation, public accountability, 
close monitoring of public policies, and respect of minority rights and opinions. To 
avoid the pitfalls of democracy as being practised in the West today, it is necessary for 
the Hong Kong people to develop a genuine concern for the whole community and an 
ability to think critically and to differentiate common good from sectarian interest. 


The people of Hong Kong are also well aware of the contradictions and problems 
entailed by “one country, two systems”. How can capitalism and socialism, two 
diametrically opposing systems co-exist and work to mutual benefits in one country ? 
How can democracy flourish in a territory which is part of a country that insists on 
proletarian dictatorship ? How can human rights be protected in Hong Kong when the 
territory is subordinate to a socialist bureaucracy that is accustomed to trampling these 
rights ? Of course, these are not necessarily insolvable problems. But the point is 
whether the people of Hong Hong like it or not, these contradictions will remain with 
them for a long to come. They will have to do their best to resolve these problems. 


The Church 


Christians in Hong Kong (both Protestants and Catholics) total half a million, 
approximately 9.3 per cent of the population. The Catholic population is slightly larger, 
estimated at 266,000. The 234,000 Protestants are spread over 50 denominations or 634 
churches. Despite being a minority, Christians exert great influence on many aspects of 
life. Between them they run 35 per cent of the schools, 60 per cent of the social welfare/ 
service agencies and 13 hospitals which provide 20.7 per cent of the total hospital beds. 


The Protestant Church in Hong Kong is predominantly middle class in composition 
and outlook, and hence quite conservative. Its conservatism is partly a product of the 
unique political climate of Hong Kong. Sandwiched by Chinese communism and 
British colonialism, the Hong Kong people are living on “borrowed time” in a “borrowed 
land” and being enveloped in a composite ideology of refugee and colonial mentalities. 
Another factor contributing to their conservatism is the legacy of fundamentalism 
which Western missionaries brought to China in the 30's and 40’s. As a matter of fact, a 
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large number of the churches in Hong Kong were founded by foreign missionaries and 
Chinese Christians of fundamentalist persuasion who fled China in the 50’s. Their 
fundamentalist theological outlook and their bitterness about the atheist communist 
regime have a lasting negative effect on local Christians, especially the Evangelicals who 
constitute the majority of the Protestant population. The Evangelicals take little or no 
interest in Hong Kong’s socio-political affairs and condemn with vehemence the Three- 
Self Movement in China as a puppet on the communist string. 


Reactions of the Church in Hong Kong to the 1997 issue are as diverse as its 
composition. Generally speaking, most Christians fear that apart from the loss of 
individual freedoms and rights, Hong Kong’s reversion to China would mean the 
imposition of the Three-Self Movement and the end of Christianity in Hong Kong. 
However, some Christians react to the issue in a much more positive vein. Since last 
November, the Hong Kong Christian Council's Commission on Mission has been 
working on a manifesto on religious freedom which is meant to be a vehicle to articulate 
the views and wishes of local Christians with regard to the prospect of religious freedom 
in Hong Kong after 1997. Enthusiastically endorsed by ecumenicals and evangelicals 
alike, the manifesto was published on 31 August with copies sent to London and Peking. 
In April, some 80 Christians, predominantly Evangelicals, issued a declaration to local 
churches stating their theological position on social change and their commitment to 
Hong Kong. Early last month, 21 Protestant church leaders visited Peking at the 
invitation of the Bureau of Religious Affairs of China’s State Council and exchanged 
views with Ji Peng-fei, head of the Hong Kong and Macau office. The visit is one of 
historic importance for it was the first time ever that the Church in Hong Kong officially 
had dialogue with the Chinese government over the future of Hong Kong. As the Sino- 
British agreement shows, their views have been accepted by Peking. The present 
religious freedoms and activities will be preserved after 1997 and the Church in Hong 
Kong will remain independent of the Three-Self Movement and China Christian 
Council. 


Now that Hong Kong is moving steadily towards self-administration, the Hong 
Kong Christian Council is committed to working for a better future for Hong Kong. We 
see our immediate tasks in the drafting of the Basic Law and democratic education for 
the people. We believe that under the guidance of the Holy Spirit we and the people of 
Hong Kong will build a peaceful, just and prosperous society. 


Postscript 


If peace is understood in a narrow sense as the absence of war, it is definitely a non- 
issue in Hong Kong. Since World War II, the people of Hong Kong have been fortunate 
enough not to have been directly affected by the atrocity and destruction of war from 
which their neighbours have suffered continually. However, if peace is understood as in 
the Bible as security (Judger 6:23; Joshua 21:44, 23:1) and the well-being of daily 
existence, it is an issue of utmost importance to the 5.5 million inhabitants of the 
Fragrant Harbour. 


The 1997 issue is in essence a peace issue. Moreover, it has global ramifications. If 
“one country, two systems” works in Hong Kong, it might contribute to the cause of world 
peace by providing a peaceful solution to the problems of North and South Korea, and 
East and West Germany. 
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SITUATION REPORT : 
JAPAN 


The Republic of Korea’s President Chun Doo Hwan’s visit to Japan in September of 
this year was a notable event in the history of the Japan-Korea relationship in the sense 
that it was the first state visit ever to Japan by a head of the Korean state. Both the 
Japanese and Korean governments propagated it as the coming of a “New Era in Japan- 
Korea Relations” and emphasized an “equal partnership”. However, the Korean people 
strongly demanded that the Japanese government, and especially the Emperor, express 
true penitence of the colonial past. Nevertheless, the Emperor — in whose name Japan 
annexed Korea as acolony and brought the immeasurable misery of war to her people — 
gave in his welcoming greetings to President Chun a very ambiguous expression of 
regret: “It is indeed regrettable that there was an unfortunate past between us for a 
period in this century and I believe it should not be repeated again.” 


All the requests of the Korean delegation — the correction of the trade imbalance, the 
transfer of technical know-how and judicial improvements concerning the status of 
Korean residents in Japan — did not find any concrete answers from the Japanese 
government. This fact strengthened the prevailing impression of Koreans about the 
Japanese; that is, an apology by a Japanese is not trustworthy for it is mere lip service 
without actions. Thus, contrary to the expectations of both regimes, President Chun’s 
visit to Japan caused an intensification of resentment among the Korean people. 


Why did Mr. Chun, who knew beforehand that he would not get any positive results 
from his requests, pay a call on Japan ? On the one hand, he, having scarcely any basis 
for support among his people, wanted to acquire the support of foreign powers and 
strengthen the Korea-Japan military alliance, conscious of the confrontative stance with 
North Korea. On the other hand, Prime Minister Nakasone also wanted this 
strengthened, following the US strategy against the USSR, as well as wanting to show 
himself to be the head of the alliance in Asia. These suppositions were proved correct, as 
we saw that the Korean General Chief of Staff was included in the delegation to Japan 
and the Japanese Chair of the Joint Staff Council of the Self-Defense Forces was invited 
to Korea for the October Armed Forces Day. Both visits were the first official ones by the 
heads of the armed forces. 


We Japanese people, and especially the Japanese government, should take the 
apology for and correction of the past evils more seriously. For, itis not only a minimum 
requirement for the past, but also an indispensable premise for a just relationship in the 
present and the future. Japan perpetrated all kinds of atrocities, especially at the end of 
the 16th century and since the late 19th century until 1945, against its neighbours who 
have never threatened Japan throughout history but brought many cultural advance- 
ments to her. Japan's colonial occupation was at least an indirect cause of the division of 
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Korea into South and North by the super-powers after World War II. In 1965, when 
Japan “normalized” her relations with the Republic of Korea, she recognized her 
annexation of Korea as “lawful” in that treaty. 


Japanese economic power, which was recovered with the special procurements 
brought about by the Korean War, was rushed in to South Korea after the 1965 treaty 
and has been a cause of economic dependence, a huge amount of debt, the widening of 
rich-poor disparities, corruption in politics, the maintenance of dictatorial regimes and 
the oppression of the people’s freedom. The Japanese government has taken an 
unfriendly or even antagonistic policy towards the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. She is the only country in the world to which a Japanese passport does not allow 
her citizens to visit. The recent trend of the military alliance between Japan and South 
Korea has been provocative to North Korea and has increased the North-South tension 
on the peninsula. 


The discriminatory policy against Korean residents in Japan is another cause for 
Koreans’ distrust of the Japanese. The existence of Koreans in Japan itself tells much 
about the atrocities of the past, having been brought here forcibly during the colonial 
period. And yet, the evils of discrimination have continued socially as well as in Japan’s 
policy. 


All these are factors heightening tensions between the North and South. We Japanese 
have to take seriously the fact that Korean nationalism — either in the South or North — 
is essentially anti-Japanese. we have to see in this nationalism a desire by the Korean 
people for justice and an equitable relationship with their neighbours. 


What does the correction of the past and fair relations mean in this context? First, 
it means recognizing the evils of the past as evil. This recognition should be expressed 
concretely in the form of a statement of apology by the government or in a resolution of 
Parliament, which represents the people. This has to be done for the people of both 
South and North Korea. 


Secondly, the Japanese government should make every effort towards the reduction 
of tensions and the normalization of relations with North Korea. This should be done 
taking care that it not result in the perpetuation of the division of the peninsula, as, for 
example, the plans for cross-recognition would do. Being historically responsible for the 
division, sincere efforts should be made to reduce the tensions with North Korea and 
thus contribute to reunification. 


Thirdly, every effort should be made for demilitarization in Japan and on the Korean 
peninsula. Increases in the military budget in Japan, urged by the US, are nowcoming to 
a dangerous stage which has heightened suspicions among Asian peoples, who once 
suffered under Japanese occupation. Only demilitarization accompanied with fair 
economic and diplomatic relations can create a peaceful climate in North-East Asia. 


Fourthly, more attention should be focussed on the democratic forces in the South. 
Prime Minister Nakasone and President Chun did not notice how powerful these forces 
were in shaking the illusory slogan, “A New Era in Japan-Korean Relations”, when they 
met in Tokyo. This exposes the weakness of both regimes; the democratic forces showed 
by various statements and demonstrations that the Korean people have no illusions 
and will never cease their struggle for a truly equal and just relationship. They are the 
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hope for future peace on the Korean peninsula, for there will be peaceful negotiations 
with the South and North only when the South is democratized and that democracy 
affects the policy of the North. 


Fifthly, the human rights of Korean residents in Japan should be guaranteed by 
changing judiciary policy and the attitudes of Japanese society as a whole. Though the 
discrimination against them does not seem to directly affect policy between the govern- 
ments of Japan and Korea, it is actually an unacknowledged cause of Japanese-Korean 
antagonism. Unless justice for them is realized, fair and just relations between Japan 
and North Korea cannot be achieved. 


What, then, is the role and task of the church regarding these five points in correcting 
the past and creating just relations? First, the Japanese churches should recognize 
their own culpability. The churches actively supported the imperialist expansion to the 
peninsula, believing their Christian mission was to make the Koreans become Japanese. 
Because of this, they also cooperated with the colonial administration in bringing the 
Koreans under the subjugation of the Emperor, forcing them to change their names to 
Japanese, and in forcing them to worship at Shinto shrines. A theological re- 
examination must be undertaken to correct these sins, and a historical survey should be 
made of conscientious Christians who resisted these trends as a basis for the re- 
orientation of church thought in Japan. This theological re-examination implies that we 
must free ourselves from our acts then, which amounted to the worship of power — and 
in this sense, idolatry — and thus see the hand of God among those who are oppressed 
and suffering. 


Secondly, for these goals, Japanese churches should work together with other citizens 
to change public opinion and pressure the government to change its policies. An 
example of this is the common action taken this summer by Christian leaders and other 
citizens in demanding that the government show true penitence to Korea before any 
invitation was extended to Chun to make a state visit here. 


Thirdly, it is most important to organize and maintain support action for the 
democratization movement in Korea which is often mobilized by Korean Christians. 
We can see the true witness of Korean Christians in the present situation when they 
struggle for justice, freedom and democracy in Korea. International networking in the 
Church is a key for their support. The Japan Emergency Christian Conference on 
Korean Problems’ activities is an example of information dissemination calling for 
international support for the Korean democratization movement. This organization 
works on many issues together with the Japan Catholic Justice and Peace Commission 
and the Japan-Korea Solidarity Committee. 


Fourthly, for demilitarization, it is imperative that the US, Korean, and Japanese 
churches work together. The Korean churches and the National Christian Council in 
Korea have been raising their voice for peace against the deployment of nuclear weapons 
in the area. In working for this common goal, the Japanese churches should fight the 
revival of militarism as shown in the revision of the history textbooks by the Ministry of 
Education and by the stronger pressure for the nationalization of the Yasukuni Shrine 
which is a key to the renewal of the Emperor System. The Joint Consultation on the 
History Textbook Revisions, held by the NCCJ and the NCCK two years ago in Tokyo is 
an example. 
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Fifthly, we know that the Korean churches pray to God for the unification of all 
Korean people, believing that it is the will of God. We should appeal to our government 
and people to support the deep aspirations of the Korean churches and people for 
unification. In this regard, the re-opening of relations with Chinese churches will help us 
make contact with Christians in North Korea. Last month, when delegates of the 
Chinese Christian Council visited Japan, a Korean Chinese pastor was included in the 
delegation. We hope that the accumulation of similar experiences will work positively 
for future relations with Christians in the North, although we must develop it in very 
close consultation with Christians in the South. 


Sixthly, working for the rights of Korean residents in Japan is an essential and urgent 
mission for the churches in Japan. The Korean Christian Church in Japan has made a 
great contribution in this area. The United Church of Christ of Japan and the NCCJ are 
also working for this. NCCJ-NCCK joint consultations on the rights of Koreans in 
Japan and the signature gathering campaign for a change of jurisdiction concerning 
Koreans in Japan which has been done jointly by KCCJ, UCCJ and NCCJ are examples 
of common witness which is developed ecumenically. 


In conclusion, it should be stressed that justice for the oppressed and powerless is the 
basis for a real peace. The reverse side of this coin is that freedom from the worship of 
power, which causes the oppression of the powerless, will free us to have a just relation 
with those people. In this regard, we trust that Jesus Christ, who was crucified, 
resurrected and exalted, will lead us to true peace with justice. 
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SITUATION REPORT: 
KOREA 


Korea is one of the most dangerous places in the world. It is filled with tensions and 
threats which might lead not only to military struggles between the two Koreas but also 
to a nuclear conflict on the peninsula and in Asia. The September, 1983 shooting down of 
a Korean Airlines plane with over 280 passengers by the Soviet Union and the Rangoon 
terrorist killing of 16 high ranking Korean officials by North Korea are but two incidents 
that highlight the extreme tensions and dangers. This shows that the tension in Korea is 
an international problem, involving the United States, Russia, and other Asian 
countries. 


The situation is not helped any when the two Koreas are two of the most militarized 
countries in the world. Combined, South and North Korea have about one and a half 
million men in uniform out of 58 million people. South Korea has a 620,000 man-strong 
armed force among its 40 million, while North Korea matches them with 780,000 soldiers 
among its 18 million people. 


Further, South and North Korea are spending in excess of 30 to 40 per cent 
respectively of their national budgets for military purposes. What is even more 
threatening is the antagonism and ideological conflict between the two Koreas. For 
example, we in the South are informed by our government every so often about the 
infiltration of North Korean spies and terrorists and North Korea’s provocative actions 
such as digging underground tunnels and constant military build-ups. Students in high 
schools and colleges on both sides have to undergo military training under the pretext of 
national preparation for possible aggression from the other side. From kindergarten to 
college, everyone has to study “anti-Communism” in the South and “anti-Imperialism” 
in the North for one or two hours a week. Is there any other country in the world better 
prepared for war than the two Koreas ? 


What makes us even more uneasy is the deployment of nuclear weapons in the South, 
which, in the event of a South-North conflict, might be used to devastate the whole 
peninsula. The serious problem here is that the South Korean people are neither 
informed about whether South Korea has nuclear arms, nor whether it can produce 
atomic bombs. Indirectly, through the foreign media, we know only of the nuclear 
deployment in our land. So we envy the Western Europeans, who are not only informed 
about, but also consulted by their governments whether they approve of the deployment 
of nuclear arms and who also enjoy the freedom and right to know and protest against 
these deadly missiles. We, Korean people, certainly would not be asked whether the 
atomic bomb could be used if war actually broke out. 


These threats and dangers are rooted in the division of our country, for which the 
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United States, the Soviet Union and Japan are more responsible than Korea itself. The 
division of Korea following its liberation from Japanese colonialism at the conclusion of 
World War II was neither natural nor politically reasonable. This is because the United 
States and the Soviet Union made the tragic decision without considering the many 
thousand year-long history of the Korean people as one nation with distinct cultural 
identity and without any concern for the dire consequences of the division on the Korean 
people. 


The division of our land and people is strongly condemned by both sides, because it 
has brought so many evils and damage to us all. In Korea, the division is like original sin. 
It seems as if neither divided half can ever be fully saved without being united with the 
other half. 


The division has kept the politics of both sides paralyzed for forty years. This has 
obstructed the realization of democracy. Both governments have stressed that so long as 
the enemy on the other side is ready to attack, they cannot allow real democracy. That 
winning over the enemy is foremost so much so that security has to take precedence over 
democracy and human rights. Naturally, opposition has been silenced and suppressed. 
In order to give the greatest possible power to the state to make it superior to the other 
state across the border, all kinds of wrongs including political terror, capital punishment, 
torture, ideological brainwashing, deception and corruption have been committed, 
permitted and flourished. 


The divided Korea can never be economically balanced and developed. How can 
real economic progress take place when 30 to 40 per cent of national budgets and six to 
ten per cent of Gross National Product are spent on military expenditures ? Although 
the South Korean economy has grown during the last twenty years and today exports 
over 20 billion dollars’ worth of commodities, it now has nearly 45 billion dollars of 
foreign debts and has to pay each year around five billion dollars in interest only. 
Further, South Korea has purchased over 600 military planes at a cost of more than 50 
million dollars per plane. 


On the other hand, North Korea can never pay the workers and the farmers enough 
for their work and production when they have to maintain 780,000 soldiers and 800 
military aircraft. In contrast, East Germany, which has 18 million people like North 
Korea, maintains only 180,000 strong armed forces. What a heavy burden North Korea 
has in economic terms! 


The pains and agony that the division has inflicted on the Korean people can never be 
fully explained. Over 10 million people have been separated from their families. Across 
the DMZ (De-militarized zone), no visits or information exchanges have been allowed 
between the separated families. In my church, there are a few cases like these. The pastor 
is a refugee from North Korea, where he left behind his wife. For thirty long years, he has 
not heard anything from or about his estranged wife, but could not re-marry because he 
has not been able to ascertain her fate. As a Christian pastor he has had to keep his 
marital status in pain and with tears. Why can we not have at least information 
exchanges about our separated families ? Division has brought so many evils and sins 
that it must be called the “original sin”. 


Now, how can we be saved from this division, the root of innumerable vices and 
troubles, the source of the danger of war and the obstacle to peace ? There have been 
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three divided nations since the Second World War. i.e., Germany, Vietnam, and Korea. 
Vietnam has been unified through war, and Germany has settled for peaceful co- 
existence within the framework of one nation and two states. Korea is the only one left 
without a solution, and continues to threaten world peace. Without a resolution of the 
Korean situation, there cannot be real peace in Korea and North-East Asia. For this is a 
very antagonistic and dangerous division. Then, what is the possible way to overcome 
the division of Korea? Why has it not been possible to unify the divided Korea, even 
though both sides have proclaimed unification as their ultimate political goal and even 
though unification remains the dream and desire of all the people in North and South 
Korea? Once, in 1972, the two Korean governments agreed on the principles of 
unification, i.e., peaceful, nationally self-reliant, and ideology-transcending unification. 
But the bilateral dialogue and international talks for peace and unification have 
produced little, if any, progress. Tensions and threats have not lessened but have grown 
greater. 


We do not know whois responsible for this. People on both sides have no freedom to 
discuss the unification issue and, of course, are not allowed to participate in the politics 
of unification. We hear about three-way, four-way, and even six-way talks for peace and 
unification in Korea from foreign more than from inside sources. Our desperation lies in 
the fact that we cannot tackle this important issue ourselves but have to look at the big 
powers around us. There is great eagerness for unification among our people; it-is also 
true, however, that there is a strong popular antagonism against the ideology of the other 
side. Thus it is a real contradiction that we would discuss unification with the other side, 
while rejecting its ideology. In a real sense, neither side is ready to accept peaceful co- 
existence and pluralistic unification. 


No other way to unification but the peaceful way is desirable. A war in the Korean 
peninsula may lead to the destruction of the whole nation and even may escalate to 
global nuclear warfare. Nobody could desire unification on the Vietnam model. It 
should be a peaceful one with the participation and consensus of the people on both 
sides. Popular participation and democratic solutions are the essential, basic conditions 
for peaceful unification. Without genuine democracy, then, peaceful unification cannot 
be accomplished. Therefore, the freedom to discuss unification and to work for a 
national consensus on this issue has to be guaranteed first. This, in turn, requires that 
tensions on the peninsula be resolved or at least lessened. 


The churches in Korea, which have been a major force in the democratic movement 
of the nation, are strongly challenged by the task of unification. A broad consensus and 
sensibility are being crystallized in the minds of our people that we cannot have genuine 
democracy without first solving this terrible division and tensions. There can be no real 
democracy without unification. But we have little idea about how to realize this 
unification and what the churches can and should do about this objective. We have not 
had sufficient opportunities to study and reflect on this challenge. We can only say very 
generally that Christians in Korea have to be faithful to the principles that the Gospel 
teaches us, that is, peace and reconciliation. 


It is not easy, however, to work for peace and reconciliation in Korea, where 
ideological taboos are so rigid and strict. For example, until the 1960's, whoever talked 
about peaceful unification in South Korea had to face the possibility of capital punish- 
ment. And various suggestions and claims regarding the principles of unification such as 
popular participation in policy-making on unification or criticisms of ideological taboos 
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such as irrational, antagonistic anti-Communism are not tolerated even today. Our 
churches and we Christians may not be equipped with better ideas or methodologies 
than secular political groups. But the churches can raise a prophetic voice and show 
their faithfulness to Christian principles, when others are not courageous enough to do 
this. 


We need to know what peace and reconciliation mean within the concrete Korean 
context. We hope that this consultation will help us understand our tasks in better and 
broader perspectives. We have to think deeply and earnestly about the nuclear problem, 
antagonistic and aggressive anti-communist and anti-imperialist rhetoric and policies, 
peace research, peace education, dialogue with the people in the North on peaceful 
unification, exchange of visits and communications with the Christian mission in North 
Korea, and the churches’ position in the East-West conflict. We need wisdom and 
courage to be faithful to the Gospel. 
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SITUATION REPORT: 
TAIWAN 


The theme of this consultation is urgent not only for this region but for the world. For 
the past one hundred years there has been a lack of real peace and justice in North-East 
Asia. Atrocities, wars, divisions, conflicts, all have influenced the life of ordinary people. 
Where there is tension there is no peace. Where there is no justice there is no peace. 


The Church is called to be peace-loving, to promote peace. Our Lord Jesus Christ said 
“blessed are the peace-makers”. God is a God of love. He is also a God of justice. How can 
justice and peace be promoted creatively and courageously ? We hope this dialogue will 
assist us in better understanding God’s will, that He will reveal His will for each of us in 
our given situations. Through the sharing of our individual experiences, perhaps we can 
learn how God’s will is being made manifest in our countries. 


Our Church had its beginning in 1865 as part of the modern missionary movement. 
The focus of that beginning was on preaching and healing. The physical need was a point 
of contact. The poorest class was the major audience. Through the healing ministry we 
learned that healing was not only a matter of dispensing medicine and binding up 
wounds, but overcoming life’s difficulties, identifying with one’s burdens and sufferings. 
The Church was deeply a socially-oriented church, not only preaching but doing the 
Gospel. The early church fathers took seriously that part of the Lord’s Prayer which says 
“Thy Kingdom come, They will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” This was to them an 
integral part of their mission. The Church stood side by side with the common people in 
their sufferings and hopes. While doing this, we have gone through several socio- 
political changes; the Ching dynasty, the Japan colonization period and finally the rule 
of the Republic of China. 


During the past 40 years, Taiwan has experienced many serious and difficult political 
situations. International powers have influenced the future of Taiwan. It appeared as 
though Taiwan was to become a pawn in the hands of super powers. As a result, the 
Republic of China left the United Nations international family. It suffered the loss of 
political recognition by world powers, one by one; Japan, USA, and many others. In this 
situation, outside powers seemed to be interfering and deciding the future of the people of 
Taiwan. As a result the Church spoke out, issuing three statements. 


President Nixon’s visit to China and his overtures to the People’s Republic of China 


precipitated the first statement by the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan in 1971. The 
following is the full text: 
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PUBLIC STATEMENT ON OUR NATIONAL FATE 
BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN TAIWAN 
December 29, 1971 


The Executive Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan which 
speaks for 200,000 Christians in Taiwan, wishes to express its extreme concern 
over developments in the world which could seriously affect the lives of all who 
live on this island. Based on our belief that Jesus Christ is the Lord of all men, the 
righteous Judge and Saviour of the world, we voice our concern and our request, 
and in doing so we are convinced that we speak not only for this church but for all 
our compatriots. 


TO ALL NATIONS CONCERNED 


We, the people on Taiwan, love this island which, either by birth or chance is 
our home. Some of us have roots here going back a thousand years, the majority 
count a residence of two or three centuries while some have come since the Second 
World War. We are all well aware of our different backgrounds and even conflicts, 
but at present we are more aware of a common certainty and shared conviction. 
We long to live here in peace, freedom and justice. We do not wish to be governed 
by Peiping. 


We note with concern that President Nixon will soon visit the Chinese Main- 
land. Some member countries of the United Nations are advocating the transfer of 
Taiwan to mainland rule, while others insist on direct negotiation between Taipei 
and Peiping, which means substantially the same betrayal of the people on 
Taiwan. 


We oppose any powerful nation disregarding the rights and wishes of fifteen 
million people and making unilateral decisions to their own advantage, because 
God has ordained and the United Nations Charter has affirmed that every people 
has the right to determine its own destiny. 


TO THE LEADERS OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Our nation has recently become the victim of international political 
bargaining in world affairs. If this trend is not soon reversed, some day in the near 
future the people on Taiwan may share the tragic fate of people in countries of 
Eastern Europe which have been oppressed by communism. In order to maintain 
our position and reputation in the international community, we therefore request 
our government and people better to grasp the opportunities available, to raise our 
demand for justice and freedom, and for thorough internal renewal. 


Recently the government has stressed the use of new people in official 
positions. Therefore we earnestly request that within the Taiwan area it hold 
elections of all representatives to the highest government bodies to succeed the 
present representatives who were elected 25 years ago on the mainland. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, is not yet unified with East Germany, but its people 
have been able to elect a new representative government under a temporary 
constitution. This is an example which our government might consider. Such a 


political system has enabled the Federal Republic of Germany to find an 
honourable place among the world nations, even though so far it is not a member 
of the United Nations. 


We believe that such demonstration of renewal and progress will give the 
people of other nations, as well as our own, the assurance that justice and internal 
harmony reign within. 


Me) ETS 


In September 1975 another crisis of international scope compelled the Church to re- 
affirm its conviction that no outside power should interfere with our nation’s destiny. 
This resulted in the second statement “Our Appeal”. 


OUR APPEAL 
BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN TAIWAN 
November 18, 1975 


When the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan issued its “Statement on Our 
National Fate” in 1971 it gave rise to attentive and warm responses at home and 
from overseas. The issuing of the “Statement on Our National Fate” was based on 
our church’s concern for the destiny of our nation. Even though some people mis- 
understood the “Statement on Our National Fate” and attacked it, our church, as 
faith and conscience dictate, has continued to confess this firm conviction of the 
church. In the few years since then, our church has steadfastly upheld the 
principles and faith of the “Statement on Our National Fate” and has repeatedly 
advocated that no external world power should interfere with our nation’s destiny. 
Only our own people have the right to determine our own destiny. Ourchurch has 
not moved from this original purpose, and firmly believes that only a thoroughly 
practical application of the Constitution, a political reformation, can establish a 
government in accord with the democratic spirit. Our church has not been 
negligent in putting forth every effort to achieve this goal. 


Conditions change very rapidly and our nation has become isolated in foreign 
relations, we face an impending world economic crisis and in these circumstances 
the church must not carelessly take its ease and abandon the role of prophet. We 
know that if we only praise and commend virtue, this is not an adequate 
expression of the church’s loyalty and patriotic spirit and is no way to help the 
government overcome present difficulties. Only by speaking the truth in love can 
we show positive concern for our nation’s future, and only thus can we help build 
up a developing, democratic, just and honest government. 


As we examine the danger in which our country stands at this time the church 
must take responsibility with regard to the nation’s survival or fall and honestly 
express to the government our church’s position and state our opinion of the 
national fate, and at the same time appeal to the church to get rid of the 
philosophy that is concerned only with the preservation of our own existence and 
a salvation that has to do only with the individual. In order to save the nation in 
this time of crisis we must join together in sincerity and carry to completion the 
church’s responsibility to promote justice, liberty and peace so that the church 
may be worthy to be called a servant of Christ for these times. 
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Because of this we appeal to the government to view with concern several 
problems closely related to our national destiny as listed below and we earnestly 
request the government to receive and approve these proposals. 

1. To preserve the freedom of religious faith as guaranteed to the people in the 
Constitution. 


The people of every nation in the free world enjoy full religious liberty. Thus 
every person should be able to enjoy the freedom to use his own language to 
worship God and to express his own religious faith. 


Unfortunately, the Bible published in the local dialect by the Bible Society has 
been investigated and confiscated and when this happened it was a great shock to 
people here and abroad. The related authorities regard the Bible in local dialect as 
in contravention of the policy to promote the use of the National Language and 
this is their reason for suppressing it. However, one policy of the nation can never 
contravene the basic spirit of the Constitution. Now, although after several 
negotiations the old edition of the Bible in Roman character has been returned, 
we still make a full statement of this to the government in the hope that, in order to 
preserve the constitutional freedom of faith, the new translation of the romanized 
Bible may also be returned, and permission be given to continue to publish the 
Bible in any language. 


2. The difficult position of isolation in foreign relations. 


Since our government withdrew from the United Nations our nation’s foreign 
relations have suddenly sunk into a state of isolation. Now the government is 
encouraging every level of people positively to develop foreign relations and to 
promote cultural and economic connections. Therefore our government ought to 
permit the church freedom to attend the World Council of Churches and other 
such church organizations of an international nature. Just because a minority in 
such organizations may not have the same opinion on some matters as our 
government we cannot abandon the opportunity to participate in these inter- 
national church organizations. 


3. To establish a relationship of mutual trust and confidence between the 
government and the church. 


It cannot be denied that the church is a powerful force to help promote the 
nation’s progress and security. Between government and church there should be 
a spirit of mutual trust and confidence. This relationship of mutual trust and 
confidence must be based on mutual respect for each other. 


We suggest that the government should establish a direct relationship with 
the church authorities and that both parties honestly share their views of the 
future of the nation and the reformation of society. Only in this way can we 
promote mutual trust and confidence between church and government. 


4. To promote the reconciliation and unity of all people living in Taiwan. 


At this time and in this place we should not permit differences of provincial 
background and party membership to runite our unity, leading to unfortunate 
divisions. 


Immediately before us is a very difficult situation and it is only as we realize 


that we are all in the same boat that we can weather the crisis. In order to eliminate 
discrimination based on provincial origin or party membership we should not 
allow feelings of superiority between one and the other. All the people ought to 
enjoy the opportunity of equal privilege and responsibility. Basically, we are all 
brothers living together in Taiwan and we ought to treat each other in an attitude 
of mutual concern, help and acceptance. 


5. To preserve the people's security and welfare. 


The economy of Taiwan has grown and developed very quickly, and it has, of 
course, brought with it an affluent society, but has also brought a loss of personal 
worth, moral decadence, rampant pollution, a wide gap between the rich and the 
poor and the increasingly serious problem of public peace and other. The Church, 
based on its mission to protect human rights and preserve human dignity, appeals 
to the government to strengthen the development of society, to focus its attention 
on the problems of the atmosphere of social corruption, poverty, avarice, public 
peace and order, and pollution, and to adopt effective measures to safeguard the 
security and welfare of the people. 


In order to take up the mission of the church for this day we also appeal to the 
church to pay attention to the problems that lie before us, and we beseech the help 
of the Holy Spirit to lead us and to enable the church to manifest the true role of 
prophet and priest. 


1. To give expression to the spirit of sincerity and justice. 


The church is in a difficult position; it easily loses its integrity of conscience by 
striving to avoid offending other people, being afraid to cause trouble and, so, 
because of this, it fails to be truly sensitive to the problems of social justice, and 
only attempts to seek the benefit of its own interests. The worst thing that can 
happen to a church is for it to ignore its conscience and speak falsely; the church, 
if it lacks sincerity and justice, will become paralyzed. The spirit of Christ must at 
every moment be the standard by which the church examines itself. 


2. Promote unity within the church and safeguard the church's position. 


In the past few years the church’s constant divisions have threatened the 
existence of the whole body of the church, separatist thinking has penetrated 
deeply by osmosis into the church so as to endanger seriously its unity. Focussing 
on this practical problem of internal disorder, the church must give attention to 
the preservation of order and observance of its regulations. We maintain that any 
behaviour that destroys the order and unity of the church must be dealt with 
strictly. 


We must deal with the phenomenon of confusion in the church and the loss of 
a positive position of faith. The preachers and members of our church are not 
certain of their faith and lack knowledge of their own church, and so are always 
easily influenced by other groups; this is usually the result of people acting out of 
their own desires and shallow psychology. Mutual help and cooperation among 
the denominations is right, but we must first understand our own doctrine and 
church order. Moreover, the cooperation of the churches must be based on mutual 
respect, for only then can cooperation be achieved. 
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3. To strive for independence of the church. 


The church has passed through one hundred and ten years of history, and 
although the local churches have achieved self-support, the General Assembly as 
a whole has to say “We are still a receiving church”. From now on we should put 
forth greater effort to change from being a receiving church to become “a giving 
church”. The church’s independence is not in relation to finances only, but has to 
do even more with its whole mission, and our church must move on from a time of 
dependence on the mission boards and enter into the period of independence and 
mutuality. Through a relationship of mutuality our church can begin to be able to 
experience sharing the burden of responsibility with the world church. The 
church must be ready to take the initiative and from its own position of faith 
_ proclaim God’s justice and uphold freedom and peace. 


4. To establish a close relationship with the whole world church. 


The reason for division in the church comes from a want of faith in the world- 
wide church. According to our church’s confession of faith we believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church; the church in the whole world ought to respect differences of 
opinion within it, and the various churches should accept each other and strive 
after the ideal of unity. 


In recent years certain people have devoted themselves to damaging our 
church’s relationship with the world church. We appeal to the church to pay close 
attention to this kind of action that harms the unity of the church. At the same 
time we should try to put a stop to, and to reprimand, this kind of harmful activity. 
From now on, in order to attain a relationship with the world church, our church 
should plan to promote exchange of work with every part of the world church, to 
enter more and more into understanding and mutual aid with each other in the 
world church. 


5. Concern for social justice and world problems. 


The church should become the servant of justice and truth; the aim of the 
church’s existence is to communicate the message of God’s love, and because of 
this the church must, in dependence on sincere love, enter into the actual life of 
modern society and by means of service change the conditions of society. 


The world today is full of the fear of unrighteousness and war. Mankind’s 
greatest suffering is the result of mankind’s selfish work in the world. The world’s 
problems of hunger, over-population and human rights still urgently call for 
concern and a solution. Our church and the whole body of the church stand 
together on the same line to extend a helping hand to each other so that the love of 
God may truly be spread throughout the world. 


In these times the church cannot keep silence, sit by and watch the world sink 
into ruin, — the church, besides participating in the spreading of the Gospel and 
leading men to repent and believe in the Lord, must express concern for the whole 
nation, society, and the whole of mankind — and only in this way will she not 
fail to live up to the mission entrusted by God. 


The year 1977 marked another crisis as President Carter pushed for normalization of 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China. President Carter emphasized “Human 
Rights” at the same time pursuing normalization with the mainland Chinese govern- 
ment. The third statement issued dealt with human rights and the rights of a people to a 
homeland. 


A DECLARATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
BY 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN TAIWAN 
August 16, 1977 


To the President of the United States, to all countries concerned, and to 
Christian churches throughout the world : 


Our church confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord of all mankind and believes 
that human rights and a homeland are gifts bestowed by God. Therefore we make 
this declaration, set in the context of the present crisis threatening the 17 million 
people of Taiwan. 


Ever since President Carter's inauguration as President of the United States 
he has consistently adopted “Human Rights” as a principle of his diplomacy. This 
is an epoch-making event in the history of foreign policy. 


We therefore request President Carter to continue to uphold the principle of 
human rights while pursuing the “normalization of relationships with 
Communist China” and to insist on guaranteeing the security, independence and 
freedom of the people of Taiwan. 


As we face the possibility of an invasion by Communist China we hold firmly 
to our faith and to the principles underlying the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights. We insist that the future of Taiwan shall be determined by the 17 
million people who live there. We appeal to the countries concerned — especially 
to the people and government of the United States of America — and to Christian 
churches throughout the world to take effective steps to support our cause. 


In order to achieve our goal of independence and freedom for the people of 
Taiwan in this critical international situation, we urge our government to face 
reality and to take effective measures whereby Taiwan may become a new and 
independent country. 


We beseech God that Taiwan and all the rest of the world may become a place 
where “Mercy and truth will meet together; righteousness and peace will embrace. 
Truth shall spring out of the earth; and righteousness shall look down from 
heaven” (Psalm 85 verses 10 and 11). 


* * * 


Why did we issue these statements ? We felt these crises were threatening the well- 
being and the rights of the people of Taiwan. These statements were consistent with what 
we believe expressed the faith of our church confirming that the people should have a 
right to choose their way of life and destiny. 
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These statements were intended to appeal for justice and peace. They were based on 
our belief that human rights is a gift of God. Only as human rights are observed by all 
governments and peoples, can justice prevail. Only as justice prevails can peace truly 
come to a people and a nation. 


We thank the many individuals, churches, and organizations that have responded in 
support of these statements. We hope that justice will be achieved in a peaceful way. For 
us on the local level, internally, the people of Taiwan still seek for freedom of speech, a 
free exchange of ideas. This one step would help a great deal in paving a way to a peaceful 
solution in our situation. 

Again we appreciate this opportunity to meet you, our fellow members of this 
Consultation, where things of such great importance can be discussed in a spirit of peace. 
We will be listening to each of you and will respect your ideas and hopes in promoting 
justice and peace through this mutual dialogue as we seek more clearly God's will and 
guidance. 
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PEACE AND JUSTICE IN NORTH-EAST ASIA: 
GEOPOLITICAL ANALYSIS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO KOREA 


by Kinhide Mushakoji 


As a Japanese I do not feel in a position to present an analysis of the problems of our 
neighbouring country, Korea, where my own country and people have a past but 
continuing relationship. I decided to accept the invitation to present this paper and 
overcome my inhibitions in order to start a discussion. The fact that I have been able 
recently to visit the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is also a good thing. I can 
convey some information to you which might be biased but still can be a discussion 
starting point. 


In this paper I am representing only myself and not the UN University since, as an 
UN public servant, ['m not supposed to make too courageous statements. But as a 
researcher at the UN University, which guarantees freedom of expression, I will express 
myself. 


I would like to divide the events into three levels, that which is a transient reality, 
that of structural processes and that of the moral or ethical, a level of value judgements 
and ideologies of the various forces involved. 


To start from the level of the transient reality. I refer to the chronology of division and 
unification efforts in Korea. April 19, 1960: “A student revolution topples Rhee 
Syngman.” “Initiation of the second Republic in the South.” Then: “In the South the 
People’s Socialist Party is formed in preparation for a general election in July 
resolving :‘as a first step to realizing self-reliant unification of the nation, it is necessary 
to enforce economic, cultural, people-to-people and publication exchange’.” This same 
year, 1960, also saw the beginnings of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


This is the first series of efforts for unification which start after the Rhee Syngman 
government was overthrown. From the North, Kim II Sung responds. Then, you have a 
movement of the students who want to march to the 38th parallel. These first attempts 
toward reunification were and remained popular especially in the leadership of the 
church, church leaders, and intellectuals. One year after that, the coup détat by Park 
took place when all the leaders implicated in this effort were arrested. On January 21, 
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1968, guerrillas from the North attempt to attack the Blue House, the South Korean 
presidential palace. Then, on July 4, 1972, there is the North/South joint communiqué. 
This starts a second wave of reunification attempts and is accompanied by among other 
things a Red Cross Conference. This attempt is not based on popular movement but is 
made more from the top by the governments who in both North and South are trying to 
readjust to the new situation created by the United States losing ground in Vietnam. 


Therefore new possibilities emerged in both North and South which raised again the 
question of reunification. 


We continue with the chronology in terms of the events of 1983 when the Korean Air 
Lines plane was shot down by the Russians and the bomb explosion in Rangoon 
decimated the South Korean government. Here are new attempts at reunification. These 
began with the North’s proposals for tripartite negotiations between the North, United 
States and the South. The tripartite proposition was not welcomed by the South. The 
North sees such talks as appropriate because they want not only to talk to the Americans 
but also the South. The South sees such an attempt as making them look like a puppet of 
the Americans and that the real negotiator is the United States. On both sides the 
argument is that in terms of international law the Korean war has not finished. There 
should be a peace treaty between North Korea and the other party, the United States. 
Legally this is an argument, but politically, from the view of the South, it is a way to 
Vietnamize the situation in Korea, making the South government appear as a puppet of 
the United States. 


This is one move. In addition, quite recently there has been the North Korean Red 
Cross offer to send relief goods to flooded areas in South Korea. After difficult 
negotiations, this was successful. This success followed the failure of talk about how to 
form a unified team for the Olympic Games. These negotiations started well until the 
South asked the North to apologize for the Rangoon incident. Naturally, the North 
refused and talks were interrupted. The second attempt, which was to use the Red Cross 
and send relief, has succeeded. After that, according to recent newspaper reports in 
Peking, there have been informal talks between Olympic representatives both from 
North and South which considered the possibility of holding part of the Olympic Games 
in the North. The Olympic Games could become a symbol of the hope for reunification. 
This is what I call the transient reality — oscillation between a tough time, the guerrilla 
attack on the Blue House, and then the 1972 declaration. Now the Rangoon incident 
followed by a fall in the level of tensions between the North and the South. 


Is this a kind of pendulum swinging from one side to the other or is there some hope 
that recent events can be part of a process which will not end up in a new cold war ? 
Normally, Iam very pessimistic but on this occasion I will be optimistic. I will continue to 
try to be so in the discussion period. I am more optimistic because in terms of the whole 
world situation, I am more and more pessimistic. The United States position will 
probably not change if the same President is re-elected, so the global cold war situation 
will probably not diminish. It is interesting that within such a cold period, there is this 
attempt for North and South to come closer. Perhaps other people would argue that if 
this rapprochement had come in a time of détente, it would last longer. My argument is 
the opposite : if it is a détente created by the cold war situation surrounding Korea, it 
probably means that it is a more genuine attempt or a symptom of genuine change in the 
power configuration as well as an emerging political option. 
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This is why I think that these are not just transient events but part of a trans- 
formation process of the international and domestic structures in and around Korea. 
Starting from the international situation surrounding Korea, I see a basic change 
in the geopolitical structures in North-East Asia. There is a decrease in the American 
presence and control in the region. This has an impact on Korea and the surrounding 
area. Firstly, it is a strength. President Reagan’s policy is to act tougher because of the 
decrease of control. There is then a tendency of overact and make a show of force. This 
would not be necessary if the United States was as strong as it was in the 1960’s. The 
attempt is to reorganize the regional situation and regain power supremacy by a stronger 
alliance with the regional countries. This is where the US is interested in strengthening 
its collaboration with South Korea and with Japan because its power position cannot be 
maintained by itself. It has to strengthen Japanese control in South Korea. This is where 
the visit of President Chun to Japan is part of an overall changing situation. This is not 
encouraging reunification, but rather encouraging the strengthening of the bloc. It is 
strange, because now in Japan we say we are part of the West. We have never said that 
before. We have decided that we are part of the West — a very strange geographical 
concept. But in this changing regional situation South Korea and Japan are part of the 
West. Another interesting aspect is that in the Reagan policy there are loopholes 
intentionally kept open. For example, the United Nations Development Programme 
has a small project in North Korea. The US could have vetoed it, but did not. 
Then there have been visits of important decision-makers and intellectuals to North 
Korea. So the Reagan position is to play both tough and subtle. 


On the South Korean side it is now believed that the American commitment is 
unreliable, because the emphasis is more on Europe and it is very difficult to release 
quickly American defence aid to South Korea. 


The South Korean position then is twofold: one, to strengthen its own military 
capability, which is very threatening to the North. The other is the economic situation. 
South Korea is realizing that its economy with all its past success is highly dependent on 
the international scene. It is now recognized that South Korea is cut off from the large 
markets of the socialist countries because it is opposed to the North. Itis also cut off from 
the Third World because it is too close to the United States. South Korea then, on the one 
hand is building its own military capability but on the other it is also trying to open up to 
the North. This is where the coincidence of the hijack of the Chinese plane to South 
Korea opened up possibilities to have more contact with China. So, the overall situation 
is tough and cold war oriented but the actors are diversified and South Korea cannot 
rely, as it did, on the United States. To rely too much on the Chinese is also a problem. 
The South must have thought over this situation and found that it might be good 
to have a kind of peace offensive. 


Then there is the 1988 Olympic Games. This is a peace offensive, from the point of 
view of the government. But will the Olympic Games strengthen the cause of peace and 
reunification or will they strengthen the position of the existing regime and of military 
rule ? Again a problem but still an opening. The Olympic Games is a symbol of an 
_ attempt to liberalize, to open up, to change, because the world is changing. 


The North has a similar problem. They have always attempted to build their economy 
and military preparedness on the principle of self-reliance. This was the only way to 
balance China vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. So it was necessary and useful to have this 
approach. In order to succeed they had to build a strong military bureaucratic complex 
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under the leadership of Kim II Sung. Their problem is that this military, technocratic 
leadership will have to face the reality of a more complex world. The North is facing an 
economic problem as well as a realization that the South has changed. I talked with 
various people in North Korea. They, to give you one example, showed me a pamphlet, 
where there was a picture, I think it was taken just after the Second World War, 
mentioning the poverty and the fact that the people of the South are ill-treated by the 
government. I asked my North Korean friends if they really believed that the South was 
still like this. They said, “No, no, this is an old publication. We know that it is not the 
same. 


I found it interesting that the image is of the hard-working people of the South. This is 
not because of the government but because.the Korean people North and South are hard- 
working. From the North, in terms of propaganda, they say still that the socialist regime is 
better than the capitalist. In terms of poverty, in terms of the gap between the rich and the 
poor, there is less of a gap in the North than in the South. That I think is objectively true. 
It is also true that the overall richness is less in the North than in the South. Aside from 
this problem of distribution, there is an awareness in the North that the South has made 
economic progress. Although they are critical, they realize that the North should prove 
that the construction of a socialist society is at least as successful as the economic 
developments in the South. 


Beside the economic problem other issues are also raised. For example, there is the 
diversification of the situation around North Korea, especially the modernization in 
China. From the point of view of North Korea there is now a successful rapidly 
liberalizing society on the other side of the frontier. The North are now looking for 
possibilities of catching up with the South by imitating China. That’s new. I will use an 
expression which my friends from the North and the South may not like but I believe 
they are trying something which is a combination of a cultural revolution and a form of 
modernization. It is like a cultural revolution in that it is an attempt to mobilize the 
people and let them work hard for the socialist construction, through a strong spiritual 
campaign and under a charismatic leadership. This is similar to the cultural revolution 
in China. But the objective of the cultural revolution was austerity, whereas in this new 
campaign, the problem is to raise the standard of living, solve the lack of food, and 
increase rice and industrial production, not only for prestige but to meet the needs of the 
people. That’s how it is presented. I think it is authentic. 


This is where I find a kind of contradiction in the original attempt by Kim II Sung to 
build the North Korean power on the collaboration between a military and a 
technocratic elite. The technocratic elite is more and more convinced that the heavy 
burden of military budgets does not allow them to compete with the South in economic 
terms. This technocratic elite is now gathered around Kim Chung II, the son of Kim II 
Sung. It is trying to mobilize people around Kim Chung II, who is presented as a 
successor to the leader of the liberation of the nation, a military leader. Kim Chung II is 
now presented as a leader for the economic build-up. In this way there is a kind of 
contradiction with the military logic which wants to continue with a tough, austere, 
military and bureaucratic control of the nation stressing the danger of an attack from the 
South. The new approach is probably not favoured by the military. I'm not sure how, but 
I think this tension is somehow related to the Rangoon incident. This very successfully 
stopped the economic process, because the countries with whom the leadership of North 
Korea were hoping to open trade relations, decided to boycott them. That was the best 
way to keep the military pressure in North Korea. I hope that this will change. 
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So you have in the North this contradiction. This is where I may have been a little 
brainwashed about the role of Kim Chung II. I asked the question about why in a “Juche” 
movement, where the people are the masters, you need a leader of the masters. Politically 
speaking, I can understand why you need such a leadership, i.e. in order to move the 
people away from a cold war mentality into an economic build-up effort. 


In the South you have also a contradiction, i.e. the forces for democratic change and 
those for maintaining a military regime. Kim Dae Jung in his writing has said that 
democratization is a pre-condition for reunification since it is the aspiration of the 
people. If democratization is not going in the direction of reunification, I think it will go 
against the will of the people. The only way to keep the people away from unification is 
to have an oppressive regime. On both sides you have contradictory currents. I hope that 
in the South the current of democratization will get stronger and that in the North the 
current of economic build-up will outgrow the current military build-up. On the one 
hand, the problem is not just a problem of reunification or no reunification. It is an 
option for the North to be more socialist in the authentic sense and for the South to be 
democratic in the authentic sense. If on both sides they do what they claim to be doing, 
then reunification will be facilitated. This is, I must say, the question for the Korean 
people. Those who are outside of Korea should not interfere in this process. Countries 
around should facilitate and not obstruct what is going on inside. This is where there are 
various delicate situations. For example: if the United States succeeds in establishing 
close relations with North Korea as it is doing with China, this would create a major 
problem for the Soviet Union because then China, North and South Korea, Japan and 
the United States would all be surrounding the Soviet Union. So the Soviet Union should 
have a guarantee that any opening to North Korea is not going to lead to an encirclement. 


In the South that rapprochement is good, but, if with the Olympic Games, the Chun 
regime strengthens its power base by a rapprochement with the North, then the forces of 
democratization will be in an embarrassing situation because the leadership for 
reunification will be taken by the government without the forces of democracy being 
involved in the process. A kind of half-way liberalization through the Olympic Games 
would solidify the power base of the Chun government. So, it is good to say reunification 
is all right, that the Olympic Games is very nice, but this may be a pretext for the existing 
military rule to perpetuate itself without democratization. So you have these various 
international and national problems to deal with case by case. It is not so clear to say, 
everybody wants to reunify, so let's reunify. We need to find a moral position, moral in 
the sense that we accept the three principles proposed in 1972 and accepted by both sides 
for an autonomous and peaceful reunification which involves all the people and not 
just the governments. We have to support this kind of internal solution and find all 
possible means to facilitate what will be a very difficult process. As a Christian I think 
there is a difficult process to face because of the contradictions between dialectical 
materialism and Christian faith. There is a need to open the dialogue which exists, for 
example, in Eastern Europe between Marxists and Christians so that reunification can 
be made with a possibility of Christians in the South being fully part of the process. 
There is also a realization in the North that religion can play a positive role. 
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CONFIDENCE-BUILDING AS AN 
INTEGRAL PART OF PEACE-MAKING : 
THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


by Archbishop Vladimir of Krasnodar and Kuban 


The theme of this report “Confidence-Building as an Integral Part of Peace-Making” 
has always been topical, since humanity in its long history has always needed 
confidence. Theologically this theme is of special value because it opens unlimited 
possibilities for fruitful Christian activities not only in peace-making but also in renewal, 
transformation, Christian unity and the reconciliation of all humanity. Politically, 
confidence-building, according to the final document of the First Special Session of the 
UN General Assembly on Disarmament (June 1978), may help substantially to lay the 
foundation for further progress in disarmament. 


According to UN experts and participants in the UN General Assembly, confidence- 
building may foster general disarmament and bring about peace and cooperation 
among all nations. 


It is known that confidence-building measures are associated with the Helsinki Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (August 1975). These 
measures concern certain military steps and agreements of a limited and recommended 
- nature. Yet, the aim and intention of the confidence-building measures, from the time of 
Helsinki, have been the creation of a general climate of confidence and cooperation in 
the relations among states-signatories to the Final Act. From the beginning the 
confidence-building measures have been intended to better the political and psycho- 
logical security of Europe. At present, confidence-building is discussed on all continents, 
in all countries and even at all church conferences as an integral part of peace-making. 


In view of the different approaches to disarmament problems there appeared an 
urgent need to elaborate a common theory of confidence-building measures acceptable 
for all sides. The UN Secretary General charged a special commission of experts and 
scientists from Austria, Canada, Finland, Czechoslovakia, FRG, Roumania, USSR, 
USA and some countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America with this matter. The concern 
of the United Nations shows the significance and importance of confidence for the 
strengthening of peace and for international détente and disarmament. 
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I want to present in this report the theological and ecclesiastical meaning of 
confidence as understood by a Russian church servant. 


Our understanding of the biblical concepts of God’s promises and the faithfulness of 
God which are the basis of our theological confidence and of our efforts in the field of 
confidence-building is in essence our confession of faith. And such it is subject to test. 
The criterion of such a test is practice. All believers can and must showin their actions the 
continual effectiveness of God’s promises. These promises have come true and have 
found their confirmation in the history of all humanity. The locus of God’s influence is 
the whole world which is in the process of perpetual transformation and renewal as 
Revelation tells us: “Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. 21:5). 


The biblical teaching on the promises and faithfulness of God to these promises is 
closely linked with the teaching on God as the Creator and the Providence and on the 
high vocation of people to be active fellow workers for God (I Cor. 3:9) in the responsible 
matter of the care for the whole of God’s creation through participation in God’s design 
for the world. This work with God and the participation in the implementation of His 
design for the world gives us a theological foundation for being apostles of confidence 
and of confidence-building in the world. 


Prior to speaking about confidence I wanted to consult dictionaries and to make the 
meaning of the word “confidence” more clear. Ancient Greek does not distinguish 
between faith and confidence; this is very important for us. These notions, slightly 
different nowadays, were expressed by ancient Greeks in one word. The Greek verb 
means to believe, to trust. Therefore, when we speak about confidence we nearly always 
mean a belief in something, in somebody. 


In Russian the word “confidence” means a conviction in someone’s honesty, good 
conscience, sincerity, decency, in the rightness of something, as well as the attitude to 
somebody based on this conviction (Dictionaries of the Russian language by Ozhegov 
and Ushakovy). I draw your attention to such interpretations of the word “confidence” 
because an element of ethics it carries urges us to consider the notion “confidence” in a 
special way. It contains the best moral qualities which a Christian should have, 
according to the Gospel teaching, in relationships with other people. It is upon this that 
I would like to reflect. 


The notion “confidence” has a double character in the Bible: on the one hand it 
expresses the relations of man with God, and on the other it describes relations among 
people. “Love believes all things” (I Cor. 13:7). These words of St. Paul are well known to 
us, Christians. A theological understanding of faith is one of the expressions of our love 
of God and of God’s creation — our fellow man who has his origin in the same heavenly 
Father is based on the words of St. Paul. The Head of our Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
sets a criterion for the verity of man’s love for Him and His heavenly Father in the belief 
in Him as in the Son of God. “If you love me, you will keep my commandments”, He said 
to His disciples (Jn. 14:15), and He commanded us to do the work of God — to believe in 
Him (Jn. 6:29). Faith in Christianity is not the aim in itself. It is just the beginning and the 
direction of man’s way to God, to the union with Him in love through the previous 
remission of sins. The way from faith to love, according to the teachings of Christian 
zealots goes through hope. The words of our Saviour addressed to those healed and 
encouraged “Take heart, have no fear” (Mk. 6:50) call us to have hope in Him. There is an 
element of self-sacrifice in any hope, and a sacrifice confirms our commitments and our 
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true love. Faith, hope and love are thus interconnected — “these three, but the greatest of 
these is love” (I Cor. 13:13). 


I say all this because a Christian should first of all remind himself and others of these 
truths and should not consider himself knowing them, and secondly, because a man 
should apply the way of thought concerning God to human relations. The Apostle said : 
“Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5), and it is 
obvious that an attitude of an individual to God and his attitude towards men should be 
constructed according to similar laws. 


Faith or confidence in relations among people is also one of the aspects of love which 
is poured into the world from the source of love — from God. Trustfulness which does not 
exclude wisdom and discretion is one of the characteristics of a simple man who is gentle 
and forgiving: “the simple believes eveything” (Prov. 14:15). And on the contrary, 
insidiousness and perfidy show animosity and the lack of confidence which is the lack of 
love. The gift of faith as well as the gift of love have a general nature: it abides in all 
creatures to this or that extent, in this or that capacity. In other words, there is no creature 
of God who does not depend, to this or that extent, on the Giver of Faith and the Source of 
Love and who does not communicate with Him and experience a qualitative 
transformation. Each Christian who goes along the way of spiritual doing knows the 
feeling that there seems no true faith and love in the world at all. But when one starts to 
think in depth and, moreover, turns to God in humility of heart then one begins to 
comprehend the illusion of this feeling and to see faith and love in the world. Every day, 
every minute, we encounter the good works of our neighbours whom we always trust. 
Certainly, much of these good works is done as if instinctively, in virtue of the order 
established by God in human society. Those who do the good works are not expecting 
any praise for them and they do not consider them a virtue since in the opposite case they 
will have their reward (Mt. 6:2) only in their temporal life. Good works done in this or that 
fashion, with love or without love, still show that there is no vacuum which may be filled 
by hatred in the heart of a person who performs them. We could say the same about 
confidence and hope in human relations. 


Often we do not distinguish between faith and hope in human relations, bringing 
them into one notion of confidence. Confidence includes hope when it leads to the 
undertaking of certain actions which proceed from our faith and are linked with a risk. 
Those who have hope always risk errors in their faith, and their hope is always necessary 
for overcoming the inevitable flaws in human faith. Such a necessary and wise risk in the 
relations between men and God and among themselves is a self-sacrifice, a compulsory 
witness of the true nature of our love. 


Human relations are often based on a principle “trust, but check”. This is fallacious 
because its second part contradicts the first. It will be quite another thing if we replace 
“but” by “and” — “trust and check”, check to the extent of the imperfection of your faith. 
Such a wording corresponds to the Gospel spirit since it attracts everybody’s attention to 
his own imperfections (cf. Lk. 6:42). We are convinced that all things which are in 
harmony with the Gospel spirit are useful to confidence-building. 


Speaking about hope I do not have in mind the hope which the Prophet Jeremiah 


meant: “Cursed is the man who trusts in man and makes flesh his arm, whose heart 
turns away from the Lord” (17:5). 
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We speak about hope as a virtue obtained by Christians conscientiously and natural 
to all people who come to realize its necessity. I would like to give some quotations from 
the Holy Fathers, Doctors of the Church, as a confirmation. 


“Faith is a shield which protects those who believe without testing” (St. John 
Chrysostom). 


“Faith demands a single, pure and simple way of thought, far from any contrivances 
or findings of the means of proof” (St. Isaac Syrus). 


“... Faith is the belief not only in Christ and all His words but more in our audacity in 
Christ and conviction of the heart that through the power of Christ we can be delivered 
from evil and can perform any good deed.” 


“According to our faith we receive help in doing the will of Christ. Those who fulfil 
the commandments of Christ show the extent of their faith. They perform good works 
actively, and due to the extent of their faith they acquire the extent of grace which gives 
strength to perform the deeds according to the commandments.” 


“He who believes in Christ cannot prove his faith otherwise than by doing the things 
which were commanded by Him and eschewing things which were prohibited by Him” 
(St. Simeon the New Theologian, cited in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 7, 
1984). 


St. John Climacus said that an example of the wise thief who was crucified together 
with Christ showed that faith brings that which a simple human mind cannot even hope 
for. 


Metropolitan Filaret (Drozdov) of Moscow said that a man needs nothing more than 
faith (and I would dare to add — nothing more than confidence). The bliss of the future 
life depends on them as well as our well-being in the life at present, and not only the well- 
being of each of us, but also the prosperity of whole societies. 


Faith helps us realize that our moral aspirations are not just self-willed human 
dreams, but are based on reality, on the ravishingly beautiful world opened to us through 
Christian revelation, the world which is firm and unshakeable in its establishment, in 
which we have our roots, the world with its salutary forces which nurture and strengthen 
us and give us a guarantee in the veritable and victorious character of our aspirations. 


Turning to the questions of international relations and peace-making, I would like to 
stress once again that no good work, however insignificant it may be, can be done without 
confidence and sacrifice which may be sometimes inconspicuous as a glass of water we 
give to the thirsty. Good works on an international level, however, demand even greater 
sacrifice. If we are not ready to make such sacrifices we will fail to accomplish anything, 
and our talk about peace will be futile. Vivid examples of the sacrificial will to peace 
have been given by the Soviet Union through its numerous actions for peace. 


What has caused the explosive situation in the world ? What must we, as church and 
non-church people do to ensure conditions beneficial for peaceful life on earth ? 


Our faith gives us a key to these questions. If “even the hairs on our heads are 
numbered” (Mt. 10:30) then the present deadly threat to peace can be also accounted for. 
It appeared as a fulfilment of our Lord’s words : “You will hear of wars and rumours of 
wars” (Mt. 24:6), — a reminder that all people are responsible for human wickedness 
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before God. Not only Christians but all people are aware of this reminder. The inglorious 
prospect of self-destruction opening now before humanity makes people think over the 
past errors that have led them to such a finale. 


The present nuclear confrontation has resulted from sinfulness that has been 
growing in the world for centuries. It testifies to the enmity, to the unparalleled 
deficiency of love for one’s neighbour. What happens then is what our Lord Jesus Christ 
predicted when he said: “Because wickedness is multiplied, most men’s love will grow 
cold” (Mt. 24:12). History has clearly shown how steady was that process of people’s love 
growing cold as wars — those outbreaks of universal hatred — grew ever more atrocious 
and bloody till finally, near the end of the most atrocious and bloody World War II, two 
nuclear explosions sounded in this unfortunate Japanese land as a terrible warning to 
all people that they should amend their ways. 


We as Christians are far from being pessimistic and doubtful. True, our Saviour said, 
“You will hear of wars and rumours of wars”, but he went on to say, “See that you are not 
alarmed” (Mt. 24:6). Our Lord’s teaching, e.g. his parable about wheat and weeds 
growing in the same field (cf. Mt. 13:24-30) enables us to see the development of sin- 
fulness and the perfection of virtue as two parallel processes which do not exclude each 
other. The parable clearly shows that the decisive factor in humanity’s fortunes is not the 
growth of the weeds of sinfulness, but the growth of the wheat of virtue. In this 
connection, I recall Chapter 18 of the Book of Genesis in which Abraham speaks with 
God about Sodom. The Lord condemned Sodom only because he could not find ten 
righteous there. In condemning Sodom to fire, he was not unfair because he did not 
condemn righteous Lot and his family together with the wicked, but saved them from the 
punishment due to the sinful. True, the measure of the misfortunes and sufferings 
experienced by people is not always proportional to the amount of their sinfulness. The 
story about the righteous Job proves this. Yet, by and large, the cause of all sufferings and 
troubles appears to be sin. The Lord tolerates human sin, allowing weeds to grow, only 
because He cherishes the wheat of virtue, preserving its every offspring. 


We as Christians have received the joyful promise of our Saviour that “not a hair of 
your head will perish” (Lk. 21:18). We can and must pray for this so that the promise may 
apply to as many people as possible. 


All that was mentioned above has a direct bearing on the establishment of 
confidence, though at first sight it may appear far from our subject. Confidence, by virtue 
of the above-mentioned principles, will inevitably grow wherever Christian and natural 
virtue and love among people grow. I, as an Orthodox bishop, who celebrates the 
Eucharist together with his people and sees relations between people in the light of the 
teaching of the Gospel and of my church, am inclined to regard confidence as a sign of 
persons of high moral standing, above all, Christians. Confidence seems to be in direct 
proportion to the moral standing of man, i.e. the higher the moral standing of a person, 
the greater confidence he commands. . 


Vladimir Solovyev said: “The evil of war is extreme enmity and hatred between 
the parts of broken humankind. In personal relationships, there is nobody to justify ill 
feelings, so it is useless to expose them. In an international level, however, hatred usually 
combines ill feelings with false assumptions and misunderstandings and is often 
provoked by them. The struggle against such falsehood is the primary duty of every 
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person who really wants to bring humanity closer to beneficial peace” (Justification of 
the Good, Collected Works, v. VIII, p. 445). 


During the CEC Consultation on Confidence-Détente-Disarmament, Ms. Alice 
Wimer (USA) spoke about fear being fanned up in her country. She asked the following 
question: In the face of such fear, what is the responsibility of the churches? Her own 
answer was: The primary responsibility of the church is evangelism. This mission of the 
church has been carried out inadequately. It is necessary to explain to people that God is 
the God of love, and love casts out fear. Those who know and who love God find their 
security not in tanks, bombers, missiles, or warheads. True security is in Jesus Christ 
alone. When we trust the Lord there is no need to put trust in arms. 


The problem of confidence has been raised by international forums mainly because 
the escalation of the arms race has been accounted for by lack of confidence. “We believe 
that the basic cause of the arms race is fear which is artificially fanned up and used to 
isolate and alienate us, our lives and our nations from one another”, states the Appeal of 
the World Assembly “For Peace and Life, against Nuclear War” which took place in 
Prague in 1983. ™... Fear kills human spirit, since it tries to convince us that our security 
cannot be achieved through the most human of all values — the ability to create 
conditions for confidence. Fear removes faith” (cit. in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, No. 9, 1983). 


I fully share this point of view and hope that my emphasis on the lack of self-sacrifice 
and love will serve to account more fully for the causes of military escalation. Where 
there is no faith there is confusion and fear, there is no love either, for “he who fears is 
not perfected in love”, whereas “perfect love casts out fear” (I Jn. 4:18). 


The organic interrelatedness between faith, love and hope in relations between 
human beings, particularly in international relations leads us to the theoretical 
conclusion that growth in trust implies growth in love. And vice versa, growth in love, if 
even perceived in its outward manifestations as in lawfulness, implies growth in trust. Itis 
necessary to seek both of them at the same time. The establishment of trust is therefore an 
integral part of peace-making. Hence, the improvement of the moral climate on the 
globe is decisive, if we are to succeed in peace-making, and is crucial to the destinies of 
humanity. If we confine ourselves to the conventional means of confidence-building, 
such as meetings, conferences, exchange of information, we will not achieve much. We 
meet and talk, trying to persuade one another of the generally accepted truth that peace 
and disarmament are of basic importance; whereas those whom the destiny of the world 
seems to depend upon do not always listen to us, pursuing their own interests and 
pushing humanity to the brink of a catastrophe. In saying so, we do not at all deny the 
great importance of peace meetings and actions. Though we have not yet achieved the 
desired results, we have succeeded in mobilizing public opinion for the struggle for 
peace, and the opinion of an overwhelming majority is something which belligerent 
militarists will have to reckon with. And the fact that humanity has so far managed to 
prevent a thermo-nuclear war from breaking out speaks of the fruitfulness of our peace 
efforts. According to St. Paul, “we believe, and so we speak” (2 Cor. 4:13). We believe that 
our God is the King of kings and the Lord of Lords (I Tim. 6:15), that He always provides 
for peace, listening to our prayers and removing damaging consequences of human 
sinfulness. This belief enables us to draw practical conclusions which will help us to 
reduce the possibility of war and consolidate peace. 
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Referring to Christians’ weak points, Vladimir Solovyev argued that it was necessary 
“for the Christian nations themselves to be more Christian so that in all aspects of their 
corporate life they could be guided by moral principles to a greater extent.” 


In the Bible, peace is believed to be a fruit of righteousness (Is. 32:17). Peace reigns 
wherever Christians are guided by the teaching of the Gospel. Dr. Helmut Hild (EKD, 
FRG) was right when he said: “At the present stage of history, the pulse of the eschato- 
logical trust has nearly faded away, as the contemporary world and social systems in it 
have been fully enslaved by the rationalism of the scientific and technical civilization, 
and in such a context, trust in God and His kingdom is expressed only in pariculars” 
(JMP, No. 9, 1982). 


In antiquity, man was understood only as related to society. Christianity, however, 
understands him as related also to God. It points to our sin which has separated us from 
His grace which unites us with Him, and to grateful love with which we are to respond to 
His love. Christianity transformed and continues to transform the inner life of man. 
Jesus Christ has kindled the light of love in the human heart. Warmth and light have 
filled the whole of the human being, bringing renewal. Christianity has inspired 
humanity with a new and great idea of the Kingdom of God, thus pointing to eternal 
peace as the goal of human history. This idea was never killed, it lives in the hearts of even 
those people who are far from the Church. The Christian Church therefore can influence 
humanity today in the cause of confidence-building. 


As an essential addition to the peace efforts of people of good will, Christian peace- 
makers can recommend moral revival and transformation. Those who desire life should 
depart from evil and do good (cf. Ps. 34:14). This is necessary if we want God to bless our 
peace efforts with success and to hear our prayers. A prayer can achieve much only if it 
comes from the righteous who empower it with good works. “Physician, you must cure 
first your own self’, — demands the wisdom of the ancients. Howcan we help others, if we 
cannot help ourselves? How can we put surroundings in order, if there is no order 
within us, in our souls ? How can we demand peace, if we ourselves are at enmity ? How 
can we demand trust from others, if we ourselves have no trust? St Seraphim of Sarov, a 
great Russian ascetic, said: “Ifyou yourself acquire the spirit of peacefulness, thousands 
around you will be saved.” Hence it follows that the establishment of peace and 
confidence around us should be preceeded by their establishment in our souls. 


Christianity kept and still keeps a check on society. Today a great responsibility for 
the future of humanity is placed upon the Christian churches. Christians throughout 
the world should be more persistent than ever in their appeal to the nations and their 
governments in all continents to hear their message of love, confidence and peace. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ described his followers as the light to the world and the salt of 
the earth. Today more than ever, our task is to remind Christians of it. The life of a 
Christian, which reflects his faith, should not provoke detrimental arguments from our 
neighbours, it should rather bring forth the light of good works so that everybody could 
see it, come to trust us and to glorify our Heavenly Father (Mt. 5:16). These are the 
conditions for an authoritative service to human reconciliation and restoration of 
confidence in a divided and doubtful community. To protect peace is a noble and 
responsible mission. Those who will succeed in it will be called the sons of God (Mt. 5:9). 
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REALITIES IN THE DIVIDED KOREA: 
CHALLENGES FOR THE CHURCHES 


by Working Group on Peace, Seoul, Korea 


It is now more than three decades since the division of Korea after the end of World 
War II, but no frontier except part of the Arab-Israeli border is more tightly closed or 
more overlain with mistrust and hatred than that separating North and South Korea. 
Thus, the cold war that prevails on the Korean peninsula is a war and peace issue which 
directly concerns the major nations of the Pacific-Asian region as much as the hot wars 
waged in Indochina and the Middle East. 


The protracted conflict that persists on the Korean peninsula for so long after the 
Korean War has resulted in increasing the level of mobilization (authoritarian control) 
and militarization in both parts of the divided country. This is indicated by the extreme 
degrees of collective controls exerted by the two regimes and the military in the two 
Koreas over a variety of resources. In North Korea, mobilization and militarization 
constitute an integral part of its revolutionary goals. These include the “liberation of the 
fatherland”; the “achievement of a socialist state”; and the “creation of a pure form of 
communist culture”. In South Korea, an authoritarian regime under the control of the 
military has relied heavily on a development strategy which gave the government 
uncontested control over resources available in the society. The widely diffused social 
fear of the North tends to make the South Koreans easily accede to the government policy 
which diverts an enormous amount of resource for a long-range military build-up 
programme. 


The presence of two contending regimes on the Korean peninsula suggests that the 
idea of an “inter-state conflict” would be useful for considering the nature and processes 
of the North-South Korean relations over the past four decades. One could view the 
present confrontation between the two Koreas as a protracted conflict in which two 
distinct politics have persistently made competing and mutually exclusive claims on 
control of the entire Korean nation. In fact, one side made an abortive attempt to resolve 
this conflict by resorting to force, and, albeit repeated verbal pledges made by the two 
Koreas for a “peaceful” reunification of the country, neither side seems to have totally 
abandoned military means as the ultimate solution to the protracted conflict. 
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II 


The division of Korea brought a profound change in the social, political and 
economic conditions of the country which, at least for the past five centuries or longer, 
was a politically unified and culturally homogeneous society. In the span of four decades 
since the division, the North and South Korean societies were changed into semi- 
industrialized, mass societies in which two substantially different social structures 
came to prevail. For one thing, two vastly different compositions of working forces have 
evolved in the two Koreas. In the South, through successive long-term economic 
development plans, a predominantly agrarian economy was transformed into a semi- 
industrial economy with accompanying effects on its social system. As of early 1974, 
11.5 million persons were engaged in various occupations in South Korea. Of them, 48 
per cent was engaged in agriculture, 13 per cent in labour, and 22 per cent in white-collar 
jobs. Thus, three distinct occupational groupings have emerged in South Korea, and it is 
safe to assume that the number of the industrial labour force and of those in clerical and 
service sectors of the Korean economy will steadily increase as industrialization makes 
further advances. 


In North Korea, peculiarities of the communist system are manifest in its structure of 
social stratification. Shortly after the communist take-over, private ownership was 
abolished with confiscation of the property of all landlords, and all means of industrial 
production were placed in the hands of the state. In 1954, land distributed earlier to the 
farmers was confiscated in order to organize cooperative farms and by 1958 all farmers 
had been forced to join these cooperatives. Thus, the composition of the working force in 
North Korea underwent a drastic change. By 1972, the working force in North Korea was 
made up of three occupational groupings: clerks and managers which made up 14 per 
cent; farmers, 44 per cent; and labour, 42 per cent. 


By far, the most significant change that occurred in both parts of the divided country 
was in state-society relations. This involved the emergence of authoritarian political 
systems in the two Koreas. Two different types of authoritarian regimes evolved in North 
and South Korea and the differences between the two are based largely on the roles of 
political instruments, the actual and relative political influence yielded by these 
instruments by the authoritarian regimes, and the dynamics of authoritarian rule. 


In the case of North Korea, which approximates more closely the ideal type of 
“totalitarian control”, it is the predominance of three major political instruments — the 
single authoritarian party, the bureaucratic-military complex, and, above all, the parallel 
and auxiliary structures — which differentiates the North Korean variety of authoritarian 
regime from its counterpart in the South. The North Korean regime is also to be regarded 
as a highly institutionalized authoritarian regime in which the parallel structures, 
namely, the party, the political police, and people’s committees, designed to support 
authoritarian political domination, play more significant roles. 


The authoritarian regime in South Korea displays many characteristics shared by 
non-Communist developing countries in the Third World. The pressure of modernization 
and the increasing popular demands upon the governments led their political elites to 
reject pluralistic and Marxist assumptions about state-society relations and impose 
authoritarian control by relying on technocratic, bureaucratic and coercive approach to 
policy making and problem solving. Inasmuch as such regimes are characteristically 
dominated by the military, either as individuals or as an institution, these authoritarian 
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regimes are military-dominated authoritarian regimes. South Korea belongs to this type. 


The emergence of the two authoritarian regimes on the Korean peninsula has been 
explained in various ways. Some see them in the two Koreas as a phenomenon of 
“cultural continuity”. The emergence of such regimes in Korea are viewed as in keeping 
with the tradition and history of Korean governments which, since the fourteenth 
century, have remained highly centralized with control extending down to the village 
level. Viewed in this context, the present regimes on the Korean peninsula are natural 
outcomes of Korea’s deep-rooted authoritarian tradition. 


While it is undeniable that an authoritarianism imbedded in the tradition and 
culture of Korea might have played a role in “permitting” the establishment of the 
present regimes in the two Koreas, the “cultural continuity” argument is too simple to 
explain away the complexity of internal and external influences wielded by the political 
elites in the two Koreas and by the major powers surrounding the Korean peninsula. 
Such influences were closely related to the establishment of two separate political entities 
in the divided Korea and they continue to shape the patterns of inter-state conflict on the 
Korean peninsula. 


Itis, therefore, more realistic to view the realities in the two Koreas in the context ofan 
ideologically-oriented cold war struggle between the political elites in the two Koreas and 
their responses to crises and perceived threats posed by the division of the country. In this 
context must be placed the intensity and degree of distrust and hatred between them that 
were exacerbated by the painful experiences of the fratricidal war in 1950. However, no 
less significant have been conflicts derived from super power rivalry between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The nations have sought for their strategic or other derived 
interests to keep their “client” states within the domains of their influence by committing 
themselves to the regimes in the two Koreas with military, economic, and political 
support. 


Therefore, the nature and patterns of inter-state conflict on the Korean peninsula 
have been shaped not only by the nature of confrontation and conflict between the 
political elites in the two Koreas but also by the nature of super power conflict at the 
regional or global level. 


During the 1950s, when the cold war was atits height, the United States and the Soviet 
Union became deeply committed to a military build-up in each of their client states and 
to rebuild their war-torn economies. As each side along the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) 
was preoccupied with the more immediate tasks at hand — military build-up and 
economic rehabilitation — the inter-state conflict assumed a political character. 
Whereas South Korea pursued a vigorous campaign to keep North Korea isolated from 
the international organizations and community by branding her as “aggressor”, North 
Korea concentrated on activities designed to undermine internal order in South Korea 
and to create a pro-North Korean political base in the South. It was also during this 
period that Korean residents in Japan were made the targets for political manoeuvres by 
both sides and split into two hostile organizations. 


The inter-state conflict shifted to a more violent character in the mid-1960s when the 
war in Vietnam escalated and when the South Korean government accepted the US 
request to dispatch South Korean troops to Vietnam. An attempt to attack the Blue House 
— the Presidential residence — by North Korea, with a highly-trained commando unit 
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in January 1968, was discovered when the unit was stopped by a police check-point a few 
blocs away. There was also a full-scale commando attack by North Korea in the Ulchin 
area along the east coast at about the same time that North Korea captured the USS 
Pueblo. With these violent actions from North Korea, tension between the two Koreas 
reached a critical point which could have led to a renewed military conflict. 


The short-lived thaw that was brought about by the North-South Korea Dialogue in 
1972 did not alter the basic nature of the inter-state conflict, In fact, it failed to dissipate 
mutual distrust and fear between the political elites in the two Koreas and only 
exacerbated hostile feelings. Each side blamed the other for the failure of the dialogue 
and condemned each other for harboring deceptive and malicious intentions. 


The authoritarian rulers on each side have unhesitatingly used the inter-state conflict 
for maintaining their political domination. For the North Korean rulers, an intensified 
conflict with the South afforded them useful leverages needed to hold their grip on the 
highly mobilized political system. In such a system the major political instruments 
constantly compete for attention. These instruments are the major consumers of the 
state’s resources as well as the chief distributors of political and societal goods and 
services. 


Moreover, the authoritarian rulers and those responsible for the major political 
instruments are in need of “external enemies” in order to maintain dominant control 
over the resources available for mobilization within society. The resources to be 
mobilized would include normative ones which involve the commitment of men to 
ideals, groups and other people; coercive resources include the means of punishing other 
men and limiting alternatives open to them. Utilitarian resources encompass all the rest, 
especially those things men find it rewarding to acquire. 


Thus, both for the sake of maintaining a mobilized system and for keeping that 
system highly mobilized, the authoritarian rulers in North Korea have every reason to 
exploit the inter-state conflict to their own advantage and in order to strengthen the base 
of the regime’s legitimacy. 


To a lesser extent, the same dynamics were at play in South Korea during the Yushin 
period when the most blatant form of authoritarian rule in post-liberation Korean 
politics was acquired. The governing system during this period exerted its control over 
coercive resources to the maximum level that a non-communist system could hope to 
achieve. Unlike North Korea, however, the governing system in South Korea failed to 
develop a cogent ideology either for indoctrinating the masses or for gaining the 
allegiance of the intellectuals to the system. In the absence of an ideology which could 
serve as a weapon for mobilizing the masses, the government had no choice but to rely 
exclusively upon coercive means. And, in justifying the excessive reliance on coercion, 
the South Korean authoritarian rulers continuously invoked “imminent threat” from 
North Korea. In fact, a real danger to the political system was created when the South 
Korean rulers attempted to graft security issues onto domestic political issues — in order 
to perpetuate political power for as long as the threat from North Korea exists. 


Ill 


A series of poignant dilemmas seem now to torment the authoritarian rulers on both 
sides of the divided Korea. They are caught in these dilemmas largely because they have 
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pursued a set of politics with a certain direction. Some of them have yielded positive 
results but many of them have brought problems. There are also dilemmas because both 
systems are being challenged by contradictions of their own making or by the increasing 
number of their own people who seriously begin to question their legitimacy, if not the 
systems represented by them. 


In North Korea, the most poignant dilemma involves the question of the sagging 
economy. After many years of autarchic economic policies, the North Korean economy 
shows signs of stagnation which may compel the authorities to make a critical choice 
between the continued path of autarchy or a modification which would probably 
emulated their Chinese neighbours. The latter course would inevitably lead North Korea 
to take seriously the process of turning outward and to slowly open to the outside world. 
The recent announcement of the adoption of a joint venture law modelled after China 
suggests that a major shift in economic policy is in the offing. In fact, there have already 
been changes in the North’s trade patterns and a commitment to increased interaction 
with the advanced industrial world is likely to continue. Trade with the non-Communist 
states has steadily increased to nearly a half of the total volume. 


Increased interaction with the non-Communist countries however, is not unrelated 
to political considerations. In fact, it raises a serious question as to whether past patterns 
of ideological exhortation and isolation will suffice for the future if North Korea is to 
move forward economically. The process of turning outward, if it gains momentum, will 
confront the North with the question about the maintenance of an extraordinary system 
which has been sustained mainly with the most simplistic kind of ideological 
indoctrination coupled to an efficient repressive system. It would undoubtedly raise a 
serious question as to whether the regime can escape the trauma that has inflicted other 
Communist states as a result of the combined effect of internal advances and external 
contacts. 


In South Korea, authoritarian rulers are also caught in a dilemma. This is more 
political in nature than in the North. They face a rising demand for political 
participation and liberalization. Given the regime’s commitment to the export-led 
economic growth strategy and a heavy dependence on foreign capital and technology, 
coupled with the persistent tendency on the part of the rulers to rely heavily on 
technocratic, bureaucratic and authoritarian approach to policy making, the regime is 
incapable of meeting the growing populistic pressure by incorporating such demands 
into institutions in the form of mass organizations, mass parties, trade unions, or similar 
associations. In general, military officers make poor politicians and this is true in South 
Korea. However, so long as the regime refuses to open the political arena to the masses, it 
will continue to suffer from crises emanating from lack of legitimacy. Political instability 
will seriously undermine the regime’s effort to achieve a sustained economic growth. 


In both parts of Korea, these dilemmas are compounded by the spiralling effect of the 
arms race in the past few decades. Maintaining large standing armies — each side now 
maintains the second largest standing army in Asia next to China — undoubtedly 
imposes unbearable burdens upon the economies. If the two regimes continue to spend a 
large amount of money on the military and arms, the level of economic performance will 
be seriously constrained. This problem seems more acute in the North which spends 15 
to 20 per cent of its GNP per annum on defence. The South Korean economy is no less 
hampered by military spending which has grown steadily since 1975. The South also 
faces a dilemma because of increasing pressure on its economy created by the rising level 
of foreign service debt. 
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It is in this context that one may view the North Korean move to reduce the level of 
armed forces on both sides as an integral part of their unification plan. If an agreement 
on this could somehow be reached, a giant step would have been taken toward lessening 
the danger of a renewed military conflict in the area. The implementation of such a plan 
would go a long way toward resolving a number of difficult dilemmas which now plague 
the two Korean states. 


IV \ 

From the vantage point of 1984, the level of mobilization (authoritarianization) and 
militarization in the two parts of the divided nation seems to have reached a point where 
it would become increasingly counterproductive to continue to drain their limited 
resources in a senseless arms race. Furthermore, if both sides keep up the arms race atthe 
present pace, they are likely to run the risk of creating serious political and economic 
destabilization which, if extensive, could have international repercussions. 


The cold war that prevails on the Korean peninsula, therefore, poses many serious 
dangers, and remains a major stumbling block in the achievement of a new, stable 
international order in Asia. A conflict that has persisted for more than four decades 
cannot be resolved in a speedy manner. Only patient and enduring efforts on the part of 
the two Koreas coupled with some imaginative and constructive initiatives from the 
major powers directly involved could be expected to bring some changes that would 
gradually lead to ease the tensions and to reduce the intensity of inter-state conflict on the 
Korean peninsula. 


This is a difficult period for the Christian churches in Korea. But it is also a period of 
major challenge. The Christian churches, with the support of the churches in other parts 
of the world, should be prepared to accept a challenge which the changing realities on the 
Korean peninsula have thrust upon them. That challenge calls for the churches to be- 
come solidly identified with the masses in Korea, to share their agonies and aspirations 
for peace and their desire to be reunited again as one people living in peace. 


Committed to the principle of peaceful co-existence between the two political 
entities, the Korean churches should actively cultivate a political and intellectual 
climate in order to create a broad consensus in Korea. This consensus would lead the two 
hostile regimes to reckon with the realities prevailing within the two systems, and to 
build a realistic basis for dissipating mistrust and hatred between the two political elites. 
The churches in Korea should also make an imaginative effort toward the achievement 
of two broad and long-term objectives — demobilization and demilitarization. The 
churches in Korea should also pay keen attention to the issues and problems posed by 
the escalating arms race on the Korean peninsula and exert every effort, with all means 
at their disposal, to halt the arms race by bringing pressures to bear on the major 
suppliers of arms to the two contending regimes. 


In these efforts, the churches in Korea should and could assume a creative role by 
maintaining a firm commitment to share the historical sufferings of the people both in 
North and South Korea at this time of critical choices. They should try to prevent an 
outbreak of another war on the Korean peninsula that would not only result in the total 
annihilation but which, if escalated to a nuclear war, could lead to a major military 
conflict at regional and global level. 
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The churches in Korea, with the support of their fellow Christians around the world, 
should develop a keen understanding of the dynamics of international political and 
military contexts that directly affect the nature of inter-state conflict on the Korean 
peninsula. Thus should acquire an ability to articulate such highly provocative and 
controversial issues as the arms race and unification problem. They should develop an 
ability to deal with such issues in a realistic and imaginative manner. But, most 
important of all, the churches in Korea should demonstrate a courage to speak up for the 
truth in behalf of the Korean people who have already suffered so much from injustice, 
contradictions, and repressions imposed upon them by the division of their country and 
by the the protracted conflict. 
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CHURCHES CONTRIBUTION TO PEACEFUL RESOLUTION 
OF CONFLICTS : 
THE GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


by Cornelius von Heyl 


It is with great joy that I have accepted the task of reporting on the experiences of the 
German churches within the framework of this important Consultation on Peace and 
Justice in North-East Asia. However, I want to make clear that I am not of the opinion 
that the churches in Germany have developed some sort of methodology or procedure 
which could be taken over and applied in a prescribed way. We cannot offer you any- 
thing other than the opportunity to participate in the experiences which we in Germany 
have now had for forty years in a divided nation. 


Concerning this, it is important that from the beginning we hold on to an absolutely 
central point. Since both Germany and Korea are divided nations, one could think that 
Germany and Korea have similar destinies. But in one completely decisive point the fate 
of Germany is different from that of Korea; indeed, it is the very opposite of the fate of 
Korea. Korea has never threatened its neighbours. It has suffered divisions as the 
consequence of a conflict between overly powerful neighbours. An overcoming of the 
division of Korea could not be perceived as a threat by any of its large neighbours. 
Germany, on the other hand, has threatened all of its neighbours. Furthermore, 
Germany has brought upon its neighbours war and destruction. It set up a barbarian 
dictatorship and subjected Europe to immeasurable suffering. To this very day some of 
the neighbouring people fear that Germany could be reunited and could once again 
present a threat. 


I want simply to report to you what it is that is characteristic of the way and of the 
experiences of the German Protestant churches following the European and national 
catastrophy of 1945 and to leave it completely to your judgement as to which of these 
experiences might be of use to you in your thinking about North-East Asia. 


The year 1945 brought a dreadful awaking for many people in German, For those 
with insight it was the starting-point of the attempt to make a new beginning. For many it 
was only a crippling perception,' which soon was more or less so repressed that it 
disappeared from everyday living. 
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At that time, all the Protestant churches in all the occupation zones in Germany were 
bound together in the Evangelical Church in Germany (the EKD). Our church 
experiences in divided Germany began towards the end of 1945 with one confession and 
one obligation. Before representatives of the Ecumene, the Council of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany confessed, on the 18 and 19 October, 1945, the guilt of the Christians 
in Germany. The Council declared: “We accuse ourselves, that we did not more 
courageously confess, that we did not more faithfully pray, that we did not more joyously 
believe and that we did not love with more passionate commitment.” The Council 
promised that a new beginning should be made in the German Protestant churches and 
gave expression to the hope that “through the common service of the churches, the spirit 
of violence and revenge, which today wants to become newly powerful, will be brought 
under control throughout the world.” 


This was our beginning after the war. It was our experience that this new beginning 
made bridges of reconciliation and understanding to the churches of other people 
possible. The walls of enmity had not disappeared — how could that be after all that had 
happened ? — but they had been broken through and we could experience that we as 
Christians were not alone with our guilt and also not alone with our adversity. 


We have not continued straight ahead on the path, the beginning of which I have 
described. There is even controversy among us as to whether our church has betrayed the 
new beginning of 1945. There have been hardenings of view-points and fronts and there 
has been self-righteousness, rejection of every co-responsibility for the consequences of 
the crimes of National-Socialism, repression of one’s own guilt and pointing the finger 
at the war crimes of others. One should not be surprised at this. The perception of one’s 
own guilt can destroy the person who does not know, on the basis of firm belief in God's 
reconciling act, that he has been given the freedom for a new beginning. 


At that time something happened that ended for most people in Germany the struggle 
for our identity in view of the reality of our guilt. Germany was pulled into a new 
confrontation. The allies, who had together defeated Germany, became enemies in the 
cold war. The division of Germany, which had begun as the consequences of the war and 
of the German defeat, was completed and cemented through a new confrontation of the 
super powers. The founding of the Federal Republic of Germany and the founding of the 
German Democratic Republic are not a consequence of the Second World War, but 
rather a consequence of the Cold War. West Germany opted for the West and was glad to 
be able to put aside its past because it was wanted as an ally. East Germany had just as 
little freedom to take an option as did the other states of Eastern Europe — it was 
bindingly fitted into the system of the East. East Germany was also relieved of the burden 
of having to deal seriously with the terrible German past — the responsibility for this past 
was shoved off onto the western part of Germany. 


At this point in time, there broke out among the German churches, a bitter 
controversy over how the commission and way of the churches could be defined in this 
situation. There were those who supported the option for the West — openly and clearly 
in the Federal Republic — secretly also in the GDR. And there were the others who 
viewed such an option as betrayal of the new beginning in 1945 and of the rejection of the 
spirit of force in the Stuttgart Declaration — these people were also to be found in both 
parts of Germany. In spite of this controversy, we were all of one mind that the churches 
of the East and the West of our nation belonged together. To this end, the EKD served as 
the common organization bond. The synods of the EKD, with delegates from both parts 
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of Germany, became the show-places of the bitter struggle over the way of the churches in 
view of the confrontation politics of the cold war. During the course of these develop- 
ments, there increased the awareness that this confrontation had shifted into a new 
dimension of terror through the development of atomic weapons. 


For the first ten years after the founding of the two German states, we clung to the 
hope that the division of Germany would not last for too long. The collapse, which could 
be seen in advance, of all attempts at agreement between the great powers on the question 
of Germany, the erection of the wall through Berlin and the fortification of the border in 
the midst of Germany in 1961 as well as the further world political developments — all 
made it clear that this hope had no reality. It was then that we learned that there is a most 
important presupposition for the peace-making with which the church is charged : 
peace will only become a reality when we are ready to see the realities of this world. To see 
them also when they do not correspond to our wishes. And realities are not something 
static — we must perceive the forces which change realities. 


In the sixties we came to understand that we would not be able to maintain the 
community of German Protestant Christendom by means of the idea that our church 
community was something to ensure our hope for unification of our nation. This 
understanding was a long and painful process. Especially the attitude of the Protestant 
churches in the GDR had aspects of a kind of “inner emigration”, as though it were only a 
matter of “hibernating” for a foreseeable period until the atheistically stamped socialist 
society of the GDR would come to an end. During this time, the churches of the GDR 
came to understand that they have to fulfill their commission in their time and in the 
society in which they lived. This was the hour in which the formula “churches in 
socialism” was born. This cleared the way for a special commission and service of these 
churches. We, in the churches of both parts of Germany, gave each other the freedom to 
perform the kind of service appropriate to the different societies in which we lived. In this 
way We gave new strength and a new spiritual dimension to our firm resolve to hold on to 
the special community of the whole of German Protestant Christendom. 


During these years, we also came to understand that we did not have the right to hope 
that the lost German provinces in the East would be won back. Meanwhile, citizens of 
other nations had lived there for two decades. Many of these people had been born there. 
The Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) declared in a well-known pronouncement 
that the peace of Europe demands of us that we accept the aforementioned facts and the 
situation created by these facts as non-reversable. This was above all difficult for the 
churches in the Federal Republic because the surviving population of those eastern 
provinces, millions of Protestant Christians who had been driven from their homes, had 
for the most part reached the Federal Republic. 


Both decisions were difficult. Both decisions were controversial. But in that the 
Protestant churches in both parts of Germany found the strength to do this, they helped 
remove barriers from the way to a relaxation of tensions and to peace. At the time, we had 
to endure a great deal of defamation. The reproach that we had betrayed our nation was 
indeed the least of what we had to endure. However, we had prepared the ground fora 
new politics which would make peace more certain. It is my considered opinion that the 
impulse for a politic of the relaxation of tensions, which characterized the end of the 
sixties and the beginning of the seventies, which finally encompassed both German 
states, would not have been possible without these courageous and unpopular | 
formulations of necessary perceptions. 
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Against our will, we had to respect one another’s reality. This was especially difficult 
for us. The German Democratic Republic (GDR) would no longer tolerate that the 
Protestant churches on its territory should participate in the organisational unity of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD). We had to accept the division of this 
organisation, for the state does have means to prevail in such questions. 


We decided to do without a common organisation and to devote all our energies 
towards preserving that which is more important than any organisation and which can 
have life without organisation: the special community of Protestant Christendom in 
Germany which has grown among us in the centuries since the Reformation. The 
Protestant churches in both parts of Germany solemnly declared their partnership in co- 
responsibility for this special community. We were convinced that just this course 
of action would give the churches in both parts of Germany a real possibility of 
participating in the work of overcoming the confrontation dividing Germany and 
Europe. 


That was fifteen years ago. It is with gratitude that we can look back on those fifteen 
years. Our solemn declaration that we would hold fast our community in spite of the 
power-block situation did not remain an empty declaration. The Protestant churches are 
today the sponsors of an exchange which takes place daily over the border dividing 
Germany. In Germany no other institution provides comparable contacts or achieves 
comparable results. 


Please try to imagine what actually does take place here. This is not a matter of regular 
meetings of delegations of church authorities, but rather of a practiced community 
which encompasses countless local congregations. Almost every congregation in the 
GDR has a partnership-relationship with congregations in the Federal Republic. Such 
partnerships and sponsorships operate at all levels of church life. This is brought to 
expression above all in regular visits and forms of assistance across the border. Millions 
of times lines of contact and communication have been laid down over a border, which is 
the line of confrontation and military engagement for the most primed power of 
destruction in the whole world. For us this means that a friend-foe kind of thinking, so 
useful for the politics of confrontation, is hardly possible. 


The community which we hold fast is not one of harmony. None of us escapes the 
formative influence of the society in which he lives. In our encounters, it is not only that 
people come together; it is also that there is argument and difference of opinion. In 
addition there is the considerable difference in level of wealth, which does not make 
things any easier in these encounters. 


We in Germany are going through an experience, which in such breadth of encounter 
can hardly be found anywhere else in the world: the experience of how very different 
the world appears when one lives on the other side of a line of confrontation. We 
experience that on the other side of the line one must first learn slowly and with difficulty 
what it is that the other side perceives as threatening and vice versa. The world situation 
and its dangers, the division of Europe and the division of Germany are experienced and 
felt differently on each side of the line of confrontation. The contact across the border 
makes it possible to feel empathy towards the other side and to understand their hopes 
and fears. This is certainly more easily said than done. It is a process, which requires 
three things : probity, willingness to let oneself be put into question and the holding-fast 
to community when it is uncomfortable. We stand in the midst of the process of learning. 
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Sometimes we are poor learners and understand only with great difficulty. But 
nevertheless, in this exchange the interests of peace are served by German Protestant 
Christendom and the significance of this service can hardly be overestimated. Numerous 
times, it has had a direct influence on the stance of the two German governments toward 
each other. The provision of human relief measures, especially in contact and 
communication between the people of both parts of Germany, such as the bringing 
together of families torn asunder by the border-line and extending to the GDR govern- 
ment permission for political prisoners to leave the country. All this stands in direct 
relationship to the contact and communication firmly maintained by our Protestant 
churches in Germany across the line of confrontation between the super powers. 


Let us look back once again. In the beginning stood the perception of our co- 
responsibility for the fateful and criminal politics, the confession of guilt and liberation 
to a new beginning. At the middle-point stood a new recognition of realities, a sensitivity 
to the new rights of others founded on these realities, and for the new developments set 
in motion and a renunciation of illusory hopes, which could threaten peace. At this point 
in time we see the slow, difficult learning about the world, its tensions and threats through 
the eyes of those who stand on the other side. The whole way has been accompanied by 
the holding-fast of acommunity which is more deeply and spiritually grounded than any 
organisational affinity and therefore also gives strength to bear differences. 


However, apart from this encouraging experience we have had many experiences of 
powerlessness and helplessness in the face of the endangering of our world through the 
ways and means employed by the super powers for the securing of peace through 
maximum armament. I believe that nowhere in the world 1s this becoming so clear as in 
my motherland. The massed powers of destruction of atomic and conventional 
weaponry of both super powers confront each other in Germany. There is no other 
country in the world where in such narrow confines of space is concentrated so much 
capacity to destroy life. We are forced to live in the awareness that the rockets which can 
wipe out every single city of my motherland are in place and programmed for targeting. 
In the case of the short distances in central Europe there is no possibility of even 
attempting defence. The warning times consist of only a few minutes. We live in 
Germany, in a country in which the smallest carelessly caused conventional conflict 
could lead within less than twenty-four hours to the use of atomic weapons. Naturally, 
the Protestant churches in both parts of Germany have expressed themselves on this 
matter. We have pointed out that a security which rests only on the threat of mutual 
destruction is internally unstable and cannot be advocated ethically. We have demanded 
that the system of nuclear deterrence be overcome and that in an absolute way. Hundreds 
of thousands in both parts of Germany have engaged themselves in a peace movement 
for the purpose of giving these demands emphasis and echo. I have the impression that 
we have succeeded in making the politicians of the Federal Republic and the GDR 
sensitive to this issue. 


But in the last analysis neither we nor our politicians determine the politics of 
confrontation — they are determined by Moscow and Washington. These two great - 
military powers of our time do not yet appear to be ready for the perception that the 
politics which they pursue against each other will finally drag them into the abyss. It is 
terrible to see how little one can do to contribute to this process of perception. 
Nevertheless, we must not relax our efforts. We have put together a complete programme 
of political peace education as the task of the church. It is our intention to prevent us 
becoming-accustomed to the situation of being threatened by atomic weapons; it is our 
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intention to lead the way toward dealing consciously and understandingly with notions 
about being threatened; and it is our intention to accompany critically and constructively 
the state’s responsibility for peace. 


It is, however, my impression that the church is much more effective where she lives 
peace in spiritual community which reaches over borders than where she teaches about 
peace. The powers of this world are only slightly impressed by our calls for peace and the 
ways of securing peace which we point out. 


However, in that we, the churches, have become actively involved and have woven a 
net of understanding out of a thousand threads back and forth over the line of 
confrontation, we have been able to change the nature of that line of confrontation and 
remove some of its mercilessness and inhumanity. To our surprise we see that this 
actually does have results which influence politics. 


I believe that the church’s strength, which bestows peace, does not lie in the reason of 
her argument or demonstration, even when these are important and indispensable. The 
source of her strength is the movement of her spiritual community back and forth across 
the borders separating the power-blocks. Within this spiritual community, our common 
German “peace-week” has an important function since it is held every year in both parts 
of Germany with a common liturgy and a common prayer for peace, formulated anew 
each year. I believe it to be the church’s task to first of all witness to the peace of God, even 
before all the necessary earthly efforts to prevent war. The confession of the faith brings 
our reason into community with God and liberates it from hopeless fear to strength- 
imparting assurance. 


With this, a standard is set that shows that differences in the political estimation of the 
situation and differences of opinion about necessary steps to be taken do not have the 
dividing significance which some want to attribute to them. Of course, there are 
differences between us. Of course, Christians make different judgements in the face of all 
that endangers our world. Of course, we differ about the necessary and reasonable steps 
to be taken. Such differences exist within the West as well as within the East. They exist 
too between the West on one side and the East on the other. It is completely under- 
standable that the feeling of being threatened in the West relates itself to the Soviet 
medium-range rockets which are directly aimed at our cities in Western Germany, even 
when our reason tells us that threat is a mutual one. 


It is just as understandable that the feeling of being threatened in the East of 
Germany was not aroused by the setting up of these Soviet rockets, but first became 
powerful as the corresponding American medium-range rockets were set up in Western 
Europe. Through this difference in experiencing the threat there came about differences 
in the assessment of the situation between the churches in both parts of Germany. It is 
also fact that our community has deeper roots which makes it possible to endure such 
differences. 


The way that the church can serve the interests of peace is diverse. Responsible 
thinking accompanying the ways of politics is certainly part of it. Also important is the 
determination to live in a world without atomic threat. There is a great deal that the 
church can do. Education and training can be directed toward peace, The preaching of 
enmity and hate between the two systems should no more find a place. But all these 
things are the fruit which can only ripen on a tree rightly and deeply rooted. And the soil 
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in which the roots of the Christian way of serving the interests of peace are sunk is a lived 
spiritual community extending over the line of confrontation. Common prayer and 
common worship are that which indivisibly constitute this spiritual community. 
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CHURCHES CONTRIBUTION TO PEACEFUL RESOLUTION 
OF CONFLICTS : 
THE GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


by Helmut Domke 


After the comprehensive survey of church experience in the two German States given 
by Dr. von Heyl, I want to confine myself to some specific points. It might be worthwhile 
to describe in some detail what it means to live as a Christian church in a socialist/ 
communist society, and what are the possibilities in that environment for peace-making. 
I want to emphasize that our witness for peace originates from our faith in God’s peace, 
his promise of Shalom, which enables us even in a conflict situation to try concrete steps, 
which may be very preliminary or even ambiguous. We developed a church Programme 
of Education for Peace along those lines about ten years ago. 


The peace-making of churches in the GDR can be described on three interconnected 
levels. Let us separate them here as a method of approach. The first level is related to 
confidence-building and peace-making inside our own society. The second level refers to 
relations between the two German states and the variety of problems there. The third is at 
the ecumenical, international level and relates to the participation in peace-making and 
confidence-building between nations and blocs. 


For our churches, peace-making and confidence-building inside a developing 
socialist society was important as part of a process we have gone through during the last 
thirty/forty years. This has seen attitudes of confrontation between churches in the GDR 
and the socialist state power develop into a process of normalization of church-state 
relations. In particular, during the last few years we experienced very hopeful 
developments. 


For this to happen, it was essential, on the one hand, for churches to recognize that we 
are committed as Christians and as churches to the socialist society. Moreover that we 
are committed to witness there to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and to serve the people, 
and that the socialist society is not to be considered as a temporary exile. In this sense, we 
are churches in a socialist society, not against the socialist political and social system or 
in total separation from it. This recognition has made us free to discover new room, new 
possibilities for peace-making in our own society. 
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On the other hand, the principle of separation between church and state is not only 
compatible with this claim to be a church in a socialist society, but implies the guarantee 
for a recognized own room of activity for the church within that society. Moreover, we see 
that not only the church has been learning during recent decades. The marxists have also 
learned. They recognize now that we have to live and can live together as Christians and 
Marxists in a socialist/communist society, at least for the foreseeable future. This attitude 
expressed by our Marxist partners marks great progress when compared to the 
ideological confrontation we experienced in the 50’s and early 60’s. 


This mutual learning paves the way for normalization and growing confidence. This 
does not mean that all differences are automatically disappearing or negligeable, but 
reaction to arising conflicts has been shifted from one of confrontation to that of 
dialogue. 


The second level of church peace-work can be characterized by confidence-building 
between the two German states. Here I refer to the presentation given by Dr. von Hey], 
adding only some spotlights. Recently, the Synod of the Federation of Protestant 
Churches in GDR urged and encouraged the government of the GDR to seek further for 
dialogue across the borderlines between the systems and military blocs, even though the 
growing military confrontation in Central Europe during the last year has made such 
policy more difficult. The deployment of new medium-range nuclear missiles has had a 
deteriorating impact on the political climate. Nevertheless, we encouraged the govern- 
ment, in spite of all these difficulties, to try to continue the policy of dialogue, to seek 
political means for the solution of conflicts. 


In order to build confidence between the two German states, it is important to 
experience relations between people as well as organizations in both states. It is a hope 
that our experience with relations between church bodies in both states could be 
politically significant. Such relations could give models for political approaches between 
the two German states. At present, it appears to be quite important to seek and to define 
feasible steps which are appropriate to stabilize the international political situation. Our 
experience has shown that a stable situation and a climate of détente offer the room for 
more contacts and continuing normalization of the situation between the German states. 


The third level is peace-making, as participants of the ecumenical community. Here, 
I want to mention the endorsement of the Helsinki process by ourchurches since the late 
60’s and early 70’s. The Helsinki process of political détente provided us in Europe at 
least with a framework for security and cooperation. The continuing endorsement of this 
process in recent years in close contact with other churches in Europe has been a worth- 
while experience for us. Important also at the ecumenical level are the exchange of 
information and the possibilities of translating issues into the context of our own society 
as well as to make clear our own perceptions to an international ecumenical community. 
Regularly, we are trying to present the resolutions of relevant ecumenical conference to 
our government and to seek dialogue on the issues raised. Recently, we had a hopeful 
beginning for such dialogue with state representatives. Together with churches from 
other signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act, our churches are engaged in a human 
rights programme, which was started some years ago. Last but not least, we have regular 
bilateral dialogues with other churches, for example, with the British Council of 
Churches or the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA. These bilateral 
dialogues across the borders of political blocs are very significant for our own witness for 
peace. On the other hand, contacts with churches in Eastern Europe, for example in 
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Czechoslovakia or in Poland, but also the theological dialogue with the Russian Orthodox 
Church, are special for us as we reflect on the background of our guilt as Germans to our 
neighbours. This is also significant in the context of European security and the 
consolidation of further steps to détente in this region. 
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PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


by Kjell Skjelsbaek 


Introduction 


The overwhelming majority of wars since 1945 have been fought between Third 
World countries. In a large number of cases the great powers have been involved 
on opposite sides of these conflicts. In many of them no vital great power interests 
have been at stake. Yet, because of the absence of any kind of collective security 
machinery, the UN has been unable to act to deter or resolve these conflicts 
(Independent Commission, 1982, p. 131). 


The need for more effective means of management of conflicts is obvious. Several 
wars are being waged right at this moment. In many other places domestic and/or inter- 
state conflicts have not reached the level of open hostilities, but have the potential of 
developing into so-called militarized disputes. In yet other cases an uneasy truce has 
replaced military battles without solving underlying political problems. Re-escalation is 
no less likely than de-escalation. Finally, there are situations which are not commonly 
recognized as conflictual, but contain seeds of tension and violent upheaval. The 
conditions of a suppressed ethnic group, for instance, may not catch the attention of the 
international mass media, unless there is an uprising against perceived political and 
economic injustices. 


Recent history shows that too many conflicts get out of hand. Too often the cost of 
waging a conflict is exorbitant.Even the victorious party may end up with a net loss. Too 
often the termination of certain forms of conflict behaviour, e.g. by a cease-fire agree- 
ment, are not accompanied by any significant reduction of hostile attitudes or 
diminished incompatibility of the political objectives of the adversaries. Cease-fires may 
facilitate negotiations about a settlement, but they may also give opportunity to prepare 
for renewed warfare. 


This gloomy picture may pass as a general description of international affairs, but 


fortunately it is not quite accurate. In spite of all weaknesses, the United Nations and 
other intergovernmental organizations have not been totally unable to deter and resolve 
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dangerous conflicts. In some cases their contributions have been important and positive. 
A study of the period between 1945 and 1981 recorded 282 disputes in the international 
system. !) Of the 282, 79 were not referred to any international organization, 123 made 
the agenda of the United Nations, 28 went to the Organization of American States (OAS), 
25 to the Organization of African Unity (OAU), 22 to the League of Arab States, and 5 to 
the Council of Europe. The number of referrals has ‘varied considerably over time 
without any general trend. But the relative amount of successful conflict management 
has declined, and more so in the case of the United Nations than in the case of regional 
organizations, cf. Figure 1 : 2) 
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Figure 1: Referrals and success by era, United Nations (N = 123), left, and regional organizations 
(N = 80), right. 


Source: Haas, 1982, p. 204. 


If the measurements used here are valid, there may be reason for disquiet. However, 
one should not forget that intergovernmental organizations are not the only type of actor 
in the international system which may play the role of conflict manager. Similar 
functions are sometimes performed by prominent personalities. The Pope recently 
succeeded in negotiating a settlement in the conflict between Argentina and Chile about 
the border between the two countries in the area of the Magellan Strait. But governments 
perform this function more actively. For instance, the United States has been making 
repeated efforts to ameliorate the tense relationship between Greece and Turkey. The US 
also tried to prevent the war on the Falkland/Malvinas between two of its allies, 
Argentina and the United Kingdom. In 1965 the USSR was instrumental in bringing 
about the Tashkent Agreement between India and Pakistan which had fought two brief 
wars with one another. 3) A reduced role for intergovernmental bodies and a lower per- 
centage of success does not necessarily imply less conflict management in the inter- 
national system. This function may be performed by others, although we have no firm 
evidence to substantiate this hypothesis. 
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The main purpose of this paper is to take a look at intergovernmental organizations 
in order to assess their methods, merits and demerits. But before proceeding to the details 
of this exercise, a fundamental distinction should be made. In principle, an inter- 
governmental organization may choose between two different ways of approaching a 
conflict: it may take a neutral stance, ie. not favouring one or the other party, or it may 
take sides, supporting one party against the other. If it chooses the first alternative, it will 
try to induce the parties to accept a compromise solution, and its influence with the 
parties is easily lost if the organization is perceived as biased. If the second option is 
preferred, the idea is usally to achieve settlement by victory, or at least to prevent the 
defeat of a client. Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations, for example, provides 
the legal framework of an active support role of the world organization. According to 
Article 41 the Security Council may “take’such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security”. 4) An organization 
may take sides, however, without committing itself to practical measures. The assemblies 
of intergovernmental organizations often limit their action to the passing resolutions 
which condemn one of the parties to a conflict. They may also prescribe a solution to a 
dispute which favours one party over against the other(s). Several UN resolutions with 
regard to the conflict between Israel and the Arabs belong to this category. 


The choice between the two options, a biased and an unbiased approach to 
settlement of conflicts and disputes, may be very difficult in some situations. Both the 
United Nations and regional organizations are committed to the ideals of punishing 
aggression and promoting justice. But they are also supposed to work for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. By taking sides in a conflict, they are likely to jeopardize their 
usefulness as honest brokers, go-betweens or mediators. By not taking sides in a dispute 
in which one side appears clearly more guilty than the other, they may weaken their 
role as upholders of international norms and morality. The United Nations has on some 
occasions responded to this dilemma by introducing a certain division of labour between 
its various organs, the Secretary-General performing unbiased, good offices missions, 
while the General Assembly adopts condemnatory and/or prescriptive resolutions. In 
smaller organizations such a combined strategy may not be practical. 


The two approaches are different not only in terms of political objectives. They 
differ also in means and methods, and in the kinds of assets or resources required for 
achieving success. The remaining part of this paper focuses on the unbiased approach, 
on the role of intergovernmental bodies as third parties in conflicts and disputes. Acting 
as a third party does not imply absolute neutrality, but a clear preference for one party 
over against others is incompatible with this role. The termination of fighting, the 
abatement of tension, the containment of conflict to a limited number of actors and 
geographical areas, and the construction of a lasting political solution are all usual 
objectives of actors in a third party role. Working towards these objectives, inter- 
governmental organizations can employ a number of different methods : 


Means, methods and instruments 


a) Public appeals 


Public appeals are frequently used by both the United Nations and the regional 
organizations mentioned in this article. They have passed many resolutions requesting 
the parties to stop armed hostilities, to return to status quo ante, to start negotiations, or 
avail themselves of the good offices of the Secretary-General or another representative 
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of the secretariat. The effects of such appeals are seldom impressive. Very often it seems 
that the parties to a dispute, and particularly the stronger one, take no heed to such 
resolutions, unless they are accompanied by threats of sanctions by some major member 
governments. And yet these resolutions are not necessarily futile. The fact that the 
parties and their friends and allies may invest considerable energy in preventing the 
adoption of unfavourable draft resolutions, testifies to this. During the war between 
India and Pakistan in December 1971, which lasted for two weeks, the Security Council 
was totally immobilized. India did not want a resolution which would place on her a 
moral obligation to stop fighting, and the USSR consistently supported that position. 5) 
While resolutions in the United Nations, or for instance in the OAU, may not stop a 
determined government from pursuing its policies, it may increase the costs incurred in 
terms of reduced goodwill and prestige. ©) The effect of a resolution depends on many 
factors, for instance the size of the plurality by which it is passed, the language used, 
and the kinds of demands or proposals it contains. But the effect is also related to the 
general power of the governments which participate in the voting and their relation- 
ship(s). Disregarding the expressed wishes of the United Nations may not in itself be a 
very significant factor. But if it also means causing consternation among allies, trading 
partners and/or cultural, religious, or ideological friends, the political cost may be 
considerable. 


b) Channels of communication, arenas of negotiation 


In many international conflicts and disputes, the channels of communication 
between the adversaries break down. Bilateral diplomatic relations are interrupted, but 
withdrawals or expulsions from multilateral diplomatic fora, like intergovernmental 
organizations, are rather rare. ’) Shared membership in intergovernmental organiza- 
tions provides opportunities for informal contacts which can be hedged against 
damaging publicity. Even if the parties to a conflict are loath to all forms of direct 
communication, other members of the organization can admonish, persuade, pressure 
and nag them to initiate a dialogue within this framework. 


This role of third party member governments is perhaps more significant in regional 
organizations than in the United Nations. Most regional organizations are established 
with the dual purpose of protecting common regional interests against extra-regional 
threats and challenges, and managing intra-regional conflicts. Unsettled disputes 
among members weaken regional solidarity and invite foreign interference. Conversely, 
foreign interference may aggravate regional cleavages and disunity. For example, when 
the OAS was formed, the doctrine of non-intervention was given a central normative 
position in the inter-American security system, although interventions by the USA 
against alleged communist infiltration were some times grudgingly accepted (Zacher, 
1979, pp. 100-103). Members of a regional organization with a common objective vis-a- 
vis extra-regional powers are presumably reluctant to resort to methods of settlement of 
intra-regional disputes which might alienate one or both of the parties to such a conflict. 
Both within the OAS, the OAU and the League of Arab States there is a clear preference 
for “soft” approaches, including behind the scenes maneuvering and negotiations. Such 
activities are often difficult to document and research, but they do take place. It is 
generally acknowledged, for instance, that the regular meetings of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of NATO have frequently been used to promote talks between 
representatives of the Greek and Turkish governments about their many unsettled 
problems, including the Cyprus conflict, which threatens the southern flank of the 
alliance. 
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Member governments may facilitate and promote communication between 
disputants, but the secretariats of intergovernmental organizations may also have this 
function. While the Secretaries-General of NATO, OAS and OAU do from time to 
time play an independent role as go-betweens, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations carries most weight in this exclusive group of international civil servants. 
According to Article 99 of the UN Charter, the “Secretary-General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security”. Although this article was explicitly 
invoked only once, (by Hammarskjold during the Congo crisis in 1960) it is of great 
importance. All the Secretaries-General of the UN have maintained that this article is the 
legal basis of their independent diplomatic activities. It gives them the right not only to 
cooperate with the Security Council and its President about meetings and agendas, but 
it also gives them the possibility of taking independent initiatives. For instance, they do 
not have to ask permission to collect information about situations which could present 
a threat to international peace and security. Establishing contacts with the parties to a 
dispute, even if they are not member governments, is one of the ways of obtaining such 
information. The two first Secretaries-General, Trygve Lie and Dag Hammarskjold were 
heavily criticized by the Eastern European governments, and also to some extent by 
France, for assuming a too independent role in their office. But it was not disputed that 
they could serve as a channel of communication between antagonists. In fact, several 
General Assembly and Security Council resolutions explicitly urge parties to a conflict 
to avail themselves of the Secretary-General’s good offices. 8) Hundreds of diplomats 
pass through his office in the course of a year. Many of these visits are little more than 
courtesy calls, but some are opportunities for serious diplomatic endeavours. 


The Secretaries-General have travelled widely to establish contacts and invite 
confidence in their office and their diplomatic skills. They have also made extensive use 
of so-called Personal or Special Representatives. The present Secretary-General, Mr. 
Perez de Cuellar, served in that capacity both in Cyprus and in the Afghan conflict (asa 
link between the governments of Afghanistan and Pakistan in 1981). 


The “good offices” function of the Secretary-General is, in the nature of things, 
difficult to research and address. Very often informal, non-publicized initiatives hold 
more promise than the ones newspapers report and speculate about. Secrecy may be 
particularly important in cases when the Secretary-General goes beyond merely serving 
as a channel of communication, but also offers ideas for a solution or settlement. If such 
a proposal is accepted by one party and not by the other, the former might be tempted to 
leak it to demonstrate the obstinacy of its opponent. 9) 


The Secretaries-General of the UN have been more active in the field of “quiet 
diplomacy” than their opposite numbers in other intergovernmental organizations. 
However, the Secretary-General of OAU has occasionally performed similar functions, 
for instance in the dispute between Tanzania and Uganda in 1972 (Zacher, 1979, p. 150), 
and the Secretaries-General of NATO have played a role in the Cyprus conflict and in 
the fishery disputes between Iceland and the UK (Jordan, 1979). 


c) Mediation 
There is no general agreement on definitions of mediation, good offices and some 


other forms of intermediary assistance provided by third parties. Article 33 of the UN 
Charter merely requests the parties to a dispute to seek, first of all, a solution by 
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“negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies and arrangements or other peaceful means of their own choice”. 
However, for some purposes it may be useful to let the term mediation denote a particular 
form of third party involvement, which goes beyond facilitation of communication and 
contacts and includes the drafting and promotion of plans for conflict resolution. The 
organs and secretaries of intergovernmental organizations are not often in the position 
to perform such a function, but occasionally they do. The first UN Mediator in the 
Middle East, Count Folke Bernadotte, submitted to the General Assembly two different 
plans for a solution to the conflict which followed the establishment of the state of Israel. 
Neither of them were implemented (Touval, 1982, pp. 24-53). The Security Council 
Resolution (1964) which authorized the establishment of the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP), also provided for the appointment of a Mediator. In 1965 the then 
Mediator submitted a long report (S/6253) to the Secretary-General delineating some 
principles of a future settlement in Cyprus. However, the Turkish side was very critical 
towards this document. The Mediator had to resign, and no successor was appointed. 
The lesson from the Cyprus case is that more or less comprehensive plans for a settle- 
ment, a negotiated solution to a conflict, should not be made public before they are 
accepted by all the parties concerned. 


d) Fact-finding and observation 


Disagreement about facts is an important element in several international disputes. 
Government A accuses Government B of supplying arms and military training to 
insurgents, of committing acts of terrorism, or of violating international borders. There 
may also be disagreements about the political preferences in a population. 


In such situations the reporting of facts by an unbiased, reliable and respected person 
or organization may become an essential element in a process of conflict management. 
The intensity of a dispute may be abated if an investigation performed by representatives 
of an intergovernmental organization reveals that some of the allegations of hostile 
behaviour were unfounded. The United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL) is an example of this. In 1958 Lebanon brought a complaint before the 
Security Council that the United Arab Republic was subverting the government of 
Lebanon and infiltrating arms and men across its border. UNOGIL reported that it 
failed to uncover any major infiltration into Lebanon (Wiseman, 1983, p. 34). 


In the history of the United Nations there has been several other military observer 
corps. The United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), 
established in 1948, is still in operation in the states of Jammu and Kashmir. United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organisation in Palestine (UNTSO) dates from the same 
year and is also still in operation. The United Nations Yemen Observer Mission 
(UNYOM) was active in Yemen in 1963-64 observing and certifying the implementation 
of the disengagement agreement between Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Republic. 
The minute Mission of the Representative of the Secretary-General in the Dominican 
Republic in 1965 also belongs to this category. !°) The United Nations India-Pakistan 
Observer Mission (UNIPOM) supervised the cease-fire along the India-Pakistan border 
(except in UNMOGIP’s area) in 1965. 


Armistices have been supervised by observers from regional organizations also. In 
1967, for instance, the League of Arab States created a three-nation (Sudan, Iraq, and 
Marocco) commission to supervise the withdrawal of Saudi and Egyptian forces from 
Yemen. 
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Not all fact-finding and observation tasks are carried out successfully in the sense 
that the information obtained is adequate and undisputable. In 1964 the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations appointed a Special Representative “to obtain first hand 
information” as to the situation in Oman, particularly regarding allegations about the 
presence of foreign troops. But the Special Representative had to report back that “in 
spite of all assistance and cooperation it received, its observation could not be fully 
comprehensive” (A/5562, para. 82). In 1975 the Secretary-General dispatched a Special 
Representative to East Timor in response to accusations that this former Portuguese 
colony had been invaded by Indonesian forces in support of pro-Indonesian factions in 
a domestic struggle. For a number of reasons this Special Representative did not obtain 
adequate information. 


e) Peacekeeping 


Few of the methods of conflict management by intergovernmental organizations 
have caught so much public attention as their peacekeeping operations. Peacekeeping 
forces differ from military observer corps in that they are armed with light weapons. 
However, they are not supposed to open fire except in self-defence. There is no provision 
for peacekeeping forces in the Charter of the United Nations, and they should not be 
confused with the military units described in Chapter 7 of the Charter. These units, 
organized by a military staff committee consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, were intended to deter and repel aggression. Peace- 
keeping forces, on the contrary, are not deployed or equipped to stop an aggressor. They 
may perhaps stand up to small groups of irregulars or lightly armed militias. But they 
have been no match for the regular armies in the areas where they have operated. In a few 
cases they have found themselves overrun by larger forces chasing their enemies (in the 
Sinai. 1967; in Cyprus, 1974; and in Lebanon, 1982). 


The UN peacekeeping forces have relied more on moral authority than on military 
might. Despite their modest size and firepower they have often proved their abilitiy to 
persuade, convince and deter adversaries from violating cease-fire agreements. Military 
forces opposing each other along a cease-fire line are less inclined to start firing at one 
another or to improve their respective position by extending fortifications, etc., if they 
both are convinced that such moves most likely will be reported and resisted by an 
international and impartial peacekeeping force. The peacekeeping function is there to 
dispell distrust and incite a minimum of confidence. 


Keeping the peace along an agreed cease-fire line as the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) did in the Sinai between 1956 and 1967, is a demanding task. And yet, 
other peacekeeping forces have been given functions which are considerably more 
complicated. The next UN peacekeeping operation, ONUC in the Congo between 1960 
and 1964, found itself entangled in a domestic struggle between various factions. ONUC 
had to take over some of the administrative responsibilities of a disintegrating central 
government. In the next operation the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) tried 
to keep the peace between the majority of Greek Cypriots and the minority of Turkish 
Cypriots, most of the latter living in surrounded enclaves. UNFICYP was also mandated 
to assist members of the two communities to establish “normal conditions” after the 
wave of intercommunal fighting in 1964. In practical terms this meant, for instance, 
escorting commercial transportation, investigating crimes in which intercommunal 
tension allegedly was an aspect, persuading the Greek Cypriots to end the economic 
boycott of the Turkish Cypriot enclaves, and providing the security necessary for making 
the judicial system function. !1) 
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The present situation in Southern Lebanon is even more complicated. The United 
Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) is located in an area which is also occupied 
by the Israeli Defense Forces, the two vying for authority. Various militias operate in 
the same area. It is therefore understandable that the functions and usefulness of 
UNIFIL is being questioned. 


Peacekeeping has been called one of the most significant social inventions of the 
20th century. It is, however, no panacea to international conflicts, but may be useful in 
certain kinds of situations. There are four peacekeeping operations at present, more 
than ever before. UNFICYP and UNIFIL have been mentioned already. UNDOF is 
another UN force deployed between Israel and Syria on the Golan Heights. After the 
Camp David accord, UNEF II in the Sinai was replaced by the Multinational Force and 
Observers (MFO). This force is sponsored by the US and does not operate under the 
auspices of the UN or any other intergovernmental organization (cf. Thakur, 1984). 
MFO is given an interpositionary role according to prior agreements between the parties 
involved and seems to be a comparative success. Another non-UN multinational force, 
MNF, operated in Beirut between the summer of 1982 and the winter of 1984. The MNF 
was set up in a much more difficult situation which it did not manage well. The force is 
now withdrawn. !2) 


Because peacekeeping forces rely on persuasion and dissuasion rather than the 
application of force and violence, their success is very dependent on the acceptance of 
their role and deployment by the parties to the conflict. UN forces cannot be deployed in 
a territory without the consent of the host government. 


Strict impartiality is another important requirement. The parties to the conflict 
often compete in trying to make the force serve their purposes, and hence it takes both 
strength and skill to be evenhanded. The Security Council has generally not accepted 
contingents from its permanent members. !3) This is done partly to reduce suspicions 
about major power interference into local conflicts, and partly to avoid unnecessary 
problems of cooperation within the force itself. Neither the US nor the USSR have 
contributed contingents to UN forces. But the UN has often depended on the US Air 
Force for transportation. 


Most UN peacekeeping forces have been set up in the midst of a crisis. Because of 
the absence of consensus among the major powers with regard to the principles of 
peacekeeping, the UN has not been able to carry out satisfactory contingency planning. 
All forces have been improvised. No government keeps standing forces equipped and 
trained for UN service. The tactics of peacekeeping differs considerably from ordinary 
military tactics. Therefore regular forces need re-schooling. The Nordic countries 
maintain stand-by forces which are trained for peacekeeping purposes. Canada has also 
especially trained and equipped troops. 


It has often been difficult to make an international force function as a military unit. 
Pre-crisis planning in the UN headquarters in cooperation with potential troop- 
countries and the major powers could have made peacekeeping forces a more potent 
diplomatic instrument. The deadlock in the UN Special Committee on Peacekeeping 
operations has dispelled any hope of progress in this area (cf. Rikhye, 1984, chp. 7). 


Regional organizations have also used, or contemplated using, peacekeeping forces. 
The League of Arab States sent a force to Kuwait in 1961 to replace British troops and 
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deter an anticipated Iraqi attack on the newly independent state (cf. Wainhouse, 1973, 
pp. 414-436). The Arab Deterrent Force, which was sent to Lebanon in 1976 under the 
auspices of the League, was initially an international force. Now all troops are Syrian. In 
1965 the OAS had an international force in the Dominican Republic. It also differed 
very much from UN peacekeeping forces because of the dominant role played by one 
nation, the US (cf. note No. 10). The OAU resolved in 1982 to send a force to Chad to 
enable the people there “to decide on a national government of their choice” (Keesing’s, 
1982, p. 31677). It foundered on political difficulties and on the lack of economic 
resources. The OAU eventually and unsuccessfully requested the United Nations to 
assist or take over the operation. 


A rather special international force consisting of contingents from Commonwealth 
nations was deployed in Rhodesia/Zimbabwe in 1980 during the four month transition 
period and first election with universal suffrage. The Commonwealth Monitoring Force 
(CMF) made a significant contribution to a fair election and a relatively non-violent 
transfer of power. 


g) Providing humanitarian aid 


In the course of many international disputes the need for humanitarian assistance 
rises dramatically. Hostilities may disrupt normal economic activities, regimes changes 
and persecution creates refugee problems, etc. When the UN and other organizations 
launch relief operations under such circumstances, they usually present them to the 
parties to the dispute as being “neutral”, non-political and exclusively humanitarian. 
Nevertheless, relief operations may also be a supplementary means of conflict manage- 
ment. In Cyprus, for instance, various UN aid programmes were directly correlated with 
UNFICYP’s efforts to make the island “return to normal conditions”. Food, medicine 
and clothes distributed in a conflict area may have the effect of reducing anxieties and 
tensions, but may also reinforce the determination of the combattants to continue their 
struggle. 


During the conflict on the Indian sub-continent in 1971 U Thant failed to convince 
the permanent members of the Security Council to place the issue on the agenda of the 
Council. He also did not succeed in his numerous behind the scene efforts to persuade 
India and Pakistan to settle their dispute peacefully. But he did organize some of the 
largest relief operations in the history of the United Nations without any supporting 
resolution from the General Assembly or other organs. The so-called “focal point” 
operation was set up to provide aid to almost ten million refugees from East Pakistan 
flooding into India. In East Pakistan another major operation (UNEPRO) provided 
assistance to the population which suffered from the consequences of a civil war. The 
UN personnel in East Pakistan had an additional function as one of the Secretary- 
General’s most important sources of information (cf. Oliver, 1978). 


h) Adjudication 


This point is included primarily for the sake of completeness. International courts 
can be categorized as a special kind of intergovernmental organization. Article 33 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, previously cited, explicitly mentions judicial settlement 
as a means of solving internatibnal disputes. In 1966 and 1971 the International Court 
of Justice (ICJ), the most prestigeous of the international courts, made two important 
decisions with regard to Namibia. In 1975 the ICJ rejected Morocco’s claim on Western 
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Sahara. But it is mostly without work. If a case is brought before the court, the defendant 
usually refuses to appear although he does not loose anything by doing so. And the 
decisions of the court, whether final or provisional, are usually not complied with 
(Kooijmans, 1980, p. 1). For a number of reasons most of the conflicts which threaten 
international peace and security do not lend themselves to adjudication, although the 
parties to such conflicts frequently present their case in juridical terms. 


Strengths and weaknesses 


The preceeding pages contain illustrations of what intergovernmental organizations 
can do to ameliorate and solve conflicts. In many disputes, however, they remain 
passive. In other cases they “become seized” of the matter, but the measures taken turn 
out to be virtually ineffective. The Second Indo-China war, for example, could not be 
given serious attention by the United Nations because of the involvement of one of the 
veto-members of the Security Council. 


This is not the place to try to develop a comprehensive theory of the ability of inter- 
governmental organizations of managing conflicts. !4) However, some of the more 
obvious elements of such a theory deserve mentioning. 


a) Size and composition of the membership of the organization 


In a recent study of the Association of the South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) the 
following observation was made: 


ASEAN had only five members and was therefore a small organisation in terms of 
membership. When one member refused to participate, the number of bilateral 
relationships ... within the organisation was reduced from ten to six. With two 
members absent the number of remaining and reinforcing relationships was now 
so small that from an organisational point of view few activities could be sustained 
(Jorgensen- Dahl, 1982, pp. 208-209). 


In other words, handling intra-regional disputes within a very small regional 
organization may be difficult, particularly if the governments making up the third or 
neutral party are small in comparison to the adversaries. The former may be helpful if 
invited to perform a mediating function, but they can do little if one or both of the 
adversaries prefer to let the conflict run its course. The problem of a too small or too weak 
third party element ought to be less serious in the United Nations where almost all 
governments are members. But the UN has problems of its own. 


b) The presence of a common challenge 


Most regional security organizations are established to defend their members against 
a common perceived threat. With regard to the OAS, for example, the majority of the 
members of the organization : 


have felt that in the interests of hemispheric solidarity the primary goal of 
collective action in intra-hemispheric conflicts should be the quick restoration of 
amicable or at least acceptable relations between the disputants. The naming and 
condemning of an aggressor would have exacerbated tensions and perhaps 
precipitated a walkout (Slater, 1965, p. 41, as cited in Zacher, 1969, p. 115). 
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In a parallel manner the members of the OAU have a common goal of removing the 
last vestiges of colonialism. (The policies of the OAU have also been guided by two 
important principles pertaining to intra-regional relations, the sanctity of existing 
territorial boundaries and the sin of secession.) In the case of the United Nations there 
can be no external threat cementing the organization. 


c) Axes and intensity of conflict within the organization 


All the organizations mentioned in this article have found it difficult to deal with 
issues which divide a majority of their members. Within the OAU, for example, there is a 
group of nations which could be described as moderately pro-Western, many of them 
French-speaking. Others have more radical domestic and foreign policies, e.g. 
Mozambique. Disputes which have pinched these two groups against one another, have 
rendered the organization immobile. 


In the Security Council of the United Nations an explicit rule applies to such 
situations. The five permanent members have the right to veto any draft resolution which 
they find objectionable. The right of veto has often been presented as one of the main 
weaknesses of the organization. However, it functions as a safety valve, relieving the 
UN of pressures and tensions it cannot sustain. 


d) The possibility of dealing with domestic conflicts 


Article 2.7 of the Charter of the United Nations prevents the organization from 
intervening “in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of a state. 
The equivalent clause in the Charter of the OAS (Article 15) is even more explicit : “No 
state or group of states has the right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason 
whatsoever, in the internal or external affairs of any other state.” The wording must be 
understood against the background of US interventionism. In Article 3(2) of the O0AU 
Charter, member states declare and affirm their adherence to the principle of “non- 
interference in the internal affairs of States” (cf. Umozurike, 1979, p. 197). All these 
organizations are associations of states which are determined to resist infringements of 
their sovereignty. 


And yet, the seeds of many conflicts which threaten international peace and security 
are found in domestic problems. The civil strife in East Pakistan was a crucial element in 
the aforementioned conflict on the Indian sub-continent in 1971. Millions of people 
fled to India and put strain on the economy of that country. India eventually attacked 
and defeated the Pakistani Army in the East, and the new state of Bangladesh was 
established. Article 2.7 was effectively used by Pakistan in the early phase of the conflict 
to prevent an active UN role. 


In some situations the strictures of paragraph 2.7 and similar clauses may be 
circumvented. Despite the opposition or reluctance of Nigeria, the OAU played a 
mediating role between the parties during the Biafra war (ibid., p. 202). Because of the 
special relationships between Cyprus, Greece and Turkey, the UN was permitted to 
perform a coordinating function in negotiations about a new constitution for the island, 
a matter which otherwise would have been considered eminently domestic. 
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e) Resources of member governments 


Some forms of conflict management do not require large economic or military 
resources, but rather considerable amounts of diplomatic skill. Other approaches to 
peace, for instance the deployment of international forces and the organization of relief 
operations, cannot be pursued without the members of the organization being able to 
foot the bill. The possibility of side-payments directly from a major power to a party toa 
local conflict, should not be neglected. A major power may budge a smaller and sceptical 
nation to accept the role of an intergovernmental organization in a dispute. For instance, 
the US wanted a UN force in Lebanon after the Israeli intervention in 1978, and it 
worked hard to make the Israeli Government acquiesce. 


Summary and conclusion 


The role of intergovernmental organizations in managing conflicts on the inter- 
national arena is at the same time both varied and limited. Despite all the instruments 
and approaches available, many of the disputes which theoretically belong to the 
purview of one or more these organizations, are not being dealt with at all. In other cases 
the intergovernmental organizations pick up an issue too late to be able to stop and 
reverse an unfortunate process of escalation. The organizations remain rather powerless 
so long as the member governments are unwilling to delegate more authority and provide 
more resources. 


Nevertheless, intergovernmental organizations have demonstrated their usefulness 
in more than just a few instances. Some examples are briefly described on the preceeding 
pages. And new organizations are formed to tackle new problems. ASEAN was 
founded in 1976. In addition to its economic functions, it also assumed politico- 
diplomatic postures on local conflicts, such as that in Kampuchea. The Gulf Co- 
operation Council (GCC) and the Organization of Front Line States (OFLS) also belong 
to the category of newcomers. The Contadora Group may be considered an informal, but 
important micro-regional organization which may become a critical player in the 
resolution of Central American conflicts (Ispahani, 1984, p. 152). 


The creation of new organizations may be a reflection of dissatisfaction with the 
inadequacies of the older ones. Both the OAS and the OAU may have passed the peak of 
their performance. The new pattern of regional intergovernmental institutions correlates 
with changes in inter-regional and intra-regional politics. However, the UN also seems 
to have lost its momentum. Proposals for improving the performance of the world 
organization tend to be either utterly unrealistic or very trivial. In light of the many 
virulent attacks on the organization, it will continue to experience great difficulties in 
the years to come. Even if progress cannot be expected, it is important to halt the reverse 
trend. In certain circuinstances the conflict management machinery of the UN in 
particular is quite indispensable and should therefore be cared for and supported. 
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Notes 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 
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A dispute was defined as a specific grievance between two or more states about a specific subject 
involving an allegation that a norm of behaviour in the international system had been violated. 


Terms like success and failure are very ambiguous in this context. Therefore Figure 1 should be 
studied with caution. 


While governmental bodies, whether national or international, are most important in this 
connection, the contribution made by non-governmental organizations should not be 
forgotten. The World Council of Churches played a crucial role in the settlement in Southern 
Sudan in 1972 (Ankrah, 1972). There are some interesting reports on ad hoc non-governmental 
initiatives in the form of so-called “problem solving workshops”. The participants in such 
workshops are not official representatives of the parties to the conflict which is object to 
scrutiny, but they have intimate knowledge of the positions and aspirations of the parties. 
Together with a group of outsiders, or neutrals, they are supposed to work out ideas for a 
solution, ideas which may find their way to the official negotiations, cf. Fischer (1983) and 
Kelman (1976). 

A list of the many and very different efforts to mediate in the Nigerian Civil War, 1967-1970, is 
found in Mitchell (1981, pp. 289-290). 


This Article has never been used. On 27 June 1950 the Security Council passed a US sponsored 
resolution (S/1511, 27 June 1950) calling on member governments to “furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area.” The resolution was not, however, based explicitly on 
Chapter VII of the Charter, and it did not decide what action should be taken by member 
governments — a decision which would have had mandatory force. It was in effect a 
recommendation. It was denounced by the USSR as illegal. However, on 7 July the Security 
Council passed another resolution (S/1588) asking member governments providing military 
forces and assistance to make them available to “a unified command” under the UN. The force 
was authorized to use the UN flag (Luard, 1982, pp. 241-243). This is the only case in the history 
of the UN of a large scale enforcement action. On 27 July 1953 the United Nations Command in 
Korea concluded an armistice agreement with the Supreme Commander of the (North) Korean 
People’s Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers. In 1974 the United 
States expressed its willingness to dissolve the United Nations Command, and in 1975 the 
United Nations flag was no longer being flown over military installations in South Korea except 
at facilities directly associated with the implementation of the Armistice Agreement. However, 
it has not been possible to reach agreement on a dissolution of the UN command subsequent 
to a transformation of the Armistice Agreement. 


It took as much as five days after cessation of hostilities before the Security Council was able to 
agree on Resolution 307 (1971) which merely noted that a cessation of hostilities prevailed and 
demanded that the cease-fire be strictly observed. While the Security Council remained 
immobilized, the General Assembly with an overwhelming majority adopted Resolution 2793 
(XXVI) calling upon India and Pakistan to implement a cease-fire. Pakistan, being hard 
pressed, indicated its willingness to accept this resolution, but Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
did not. 


After the defeat of the Pakistani Army in East Pakistan, Mrs. Gandhi considered whether the 
war should continue until the aim of “a more durable border” in the western theatre had been 
met. However, her advisors preferred the political advantage of a unilateral cease-fire over the 
military advantage of capturing some crucial territorial points. This argument was most 
strongly made by India’s Permanent Representative at the United Nations, Mr. Swaran Singh, 
who said that such a gesture would put India’s critics in the wrong, and the effect of the adverse 
vote in the General Assembly would be greatly diluted. His views prevailed (Chopra, 1973, 
pp. 212-213). This indicates clearly that a non-binding General Assembly resolution was not 
without effect. 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


14) 


Indonesia terminated its membership in the United Nations in January 1965 protesting the role 
of the organization in her dispute with Malaysia, but renewed her membership in September 
1966. South Africa is formally still a member of the UN, but does not participate in the work of 
the organization. “The present Cuban government” was excluded from the OAS in 1962. The 
League of Arab States suspended Egypt’s membership in 1979, after the Camp David accord. In 
1982 the OAU suffered two abortive attempts to stage quorate meetings of heads of government. 
The reason was disagreement about the delegation from the Saharan Arab Democratic 
Republic (Western Sahara) which many governments did not recognize. Morocco decided to 
withdraw from the OAU in November 1984. 


There is a good illustration of this from 1953. The Peoples Republic of China, at that time nota 
member of the UN, had downed a US plane, technically under UN flag, over North Korea. The 
crew was captured and given long prison sentences. The reactions in the US were very strong, 
and the American government sponsored a General Assembly resolution condemning the 
Chinese action, but also requesting the Secretary-General to use all the means at his disposal to 
obtain the release of the crew. Mr. Hammarskj6ld travelled to Peking and negotiated with the 
Chinese Prime Minister. The efforts of the Secretary-General proved successful when the 
prisoners were freed on his fiftieth birthday (Urquhart, 1972, pp. 94-131). 


During the conflict on the Indian sub-continent in 1971 U Thant proposed the stationing of 
representatives of the High Commissioner for Refugees along the border between India and 
East Pakistan. This initiative was leaked and mistakenly referred to in the press as a proposal for 
a “United Nations force” or “UN observers”. Whatever the merits of the original proposal, its 
unfortunate publication put the Indian government in a position where it was forced to reject 
U Thant’s idea out of hand (Skjelsbaek, forthcoming). 


The United States had already intervened in the Dominican Republic to make sure that the civil 
strife there did not lead to an increased communist influence. The US forces were later made the 
predominant element of an OAS peacekeeping force. Several members of the United Nations 
were indignant about this procedure, and U Thant was authorized to send a symbolic mission to 
the area (Levin, 1974, pp. 45-47). This is the most conspicuous case of rivalry between the UN 
and a regional organization. 


After the Turkish intervention in 1964 Cyprus was split in two, and in November 1983 the 
northern part declared itself independent as the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus. 
Between the two parts of the island there is a cease-fire zone patrolled by UNFICYP. 


In a rare case of public criticism the senior UN official responsible for peacekeeping operations, 
Mr. Brian Urquhart, commented on the MNF in the following manner: “The multinational 
force went originally to oversee the evacuation of Beirut. They drifted into being a pillar of the 
Gemayel government, which unfortunately is a controversial position in Lebanon. Then they 
drifted into the business of being attacked — either by mistake or purpose. And then they drifted 
into the reprisal game...” (The Washington Post, 12 December 1983) 


There are at least two exceptions to this rule. UNFICYP contains a large contingent from the 
UK, the former colonial power in Cyprus. In UNIFIL there was for some time a French 
paratroop unit. Lebanon was formerly a French dependency. 


Such a theory would have to be passed on definitions of ambiguous and difficult terms like 
conflict, conflict resolution, conflict settlement, conflict situations, etc. Cf. Mitchell (1981). 
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PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF CONFLICTS 
BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


by Bruce Cumings 


I appreciate being invited to this meeting and I also want to thank especially the 
organizers of the Conference for bringing so many Koreans together to talk about issues 
that are sensitive. Maybe people who aren't familiar with the Korean situation don’t 
realize how rare it is for questions like unification and North/South relations to be 
discussed among Koreans, especially on an amicable and extensive basis. 


Maybe at some point in the future we can also have North Korean representatives ina 
meeting like this. That would be very helpful. 


As Prof. Skjelsbaek has shown, there are clear and concise mechanisms for peace- 
ful resolution of conflicts. However, many of the mechanisms of peaceful resolution 
of conflicts can’t be applied to Korea because the United Nations is already a 
belligerent in the Korean situation. It took sides not only in the Korean war — and 
ever since — but the UN actually sponsored/observed the elections in May 1948 that 
resulted in the Republic of Korea. For two years, until the war began, the UN had an 
observer group, a committee in Korea and became what Prof. Skjelsbaek could call a 
biased mediator in South Korea during that period. There has been a UN Command ever 
since the early part of July 1950, the first weeks of the war. That UN Command has 
always been commanded by an American General. 


If you look at the reports that General MacArthur sent back to the United Nations 
during the Korean war, you see that the same report went to the Public Affairs Office of 
the American 8th Army and was sent to the United Nations for their reports of what was 
going on in Korea. The manner in which the United States dominated the UN at that time 
made it possible to bring what is an ideally inclusive body into the exclusive use on the 
southern side of this Korean war. 


Prof. Skjelsbaek mentioned the fact-finding function that peacekeeping bodies often 
perform. It so happens that the key facts on who started the Korean war were provided by 
the United Nations military observers and, much more important, that fact-finding was 
used in declaring North Korea to be an aggressor in the Korean war. 


Facts about that observation mission are not generally known. There were actually 
only two United Nations military observers in Korea on 25 June, 1950. They were both 
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Australians (Mr. Peach and Mr. Rankin). They had arrived in Korea only ten days 
earlier, around 15 June, 1950. They took a tour of the 38th parallel a few days before the 
war, a tour in which they were guided at all times by South Korean military officers. 
Then, when the war began, these military observers were to report that the South Korean 
army were arrayed purely for defence. They made a limited number of observations and 
then said that the North Koreans were the aggressors of the war. This report was then 
written up by another UN representative who was a Chinese from the nationalist regime 
with links to American intelligence. 


So that you can see that from the North Korean standpoint the UN has always been 
not just a biased participant but I think from the North Korean standpoint, certainly 
during the Korean war, an enemy. It’s very hard to imagine how the UN can play a 
mediating or unbiased role in the Korean situation. Nonetheless, the UN is the only UN 
we have, and it has played — from time to time — a mediating function. The Secretary- 
General did visit North and South Korea and held talks with both the North and the 
South Korean leaders, and this was helpful. 


One of the most interesting facts about the beginning of the Korean war, and that 
again isn’t very well-known, is that a UN committee in South Korea in June 1950 was 
trying to meet with the North Koreans. Furthermore, they had secretly sent a message 
through Trygve Lie who had gone to see Stalin in May 1950. The UN observers in South 
Korea had sent a message through him to Stalin to see if they could get access to North 
Korea. Only about a week before the war began, there actually was the first direct contact 
between UN committee members and North Koreans at a little railway station in 
Yohvon. 


So, from the beginning, the UN in Korea has been caught in a terrible tense situation. 
Ever since 1950 it has been a war situation and the UN has been trying to be both the 
referee and something of a quarter back (to use American football language). 


I think I’ve said enough on that. I want simply to emphasize that it would be much 
better for the UN to play referee between the two Koreas than to be standing with both 
feet on the side of the South Koreans. I think also it’s rather anachronistic and somewhat 
strange that we still have in the United Nations command American soldiers wearing 
UN T-shirts. The Command was modified in the mid-70’s but it’s still a strange situation 
and it is up to the United Nations to become fully neutral in the Korean situation. These 
are some of the observations I have on this very good paper. You might later want to 
discuss a specific suggestion that Prof. Skjelsbaek and I have talked about which would 
be the possibility of inserting a UN peacekeeping military task force in the Demilitarized 
Zone (DMZ) to separate the two Korean armies, at some future point as a transitional 
mechanism towards drawing down the tension in Korea. This has been suggested before 
but I’m not sure what the modalities and mechanisms of it would be. Prof. Skjelsbaek 
would be far more comptent on that butit’s an idea that grows out of his paper that maybe 
we would like to discuss. 


I would like to raise some additional points about reducing tension and promoting 
peace on the Korean peninsula. These focus heavily on the United States’ role rather 
than that of the United Nations. Iam an American butI’m critical of my own government 
policies in Korea. I do think however, that the United States as the one great power 
directly involved in Korea and as one of the super powers may be able to play a role that 
will reduce tension. In any case, I think we should press upon the United States the idea 
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that it should play such a role rather than continuing in what for the US is also an 
anomalous situation — that we back one side and don’t even talk to the other. Even in the 
Middle East, where we have had a severe conflict between the Israelis and the Arabs for 
over a decade, for 15 years the US has been talking to all sides in that conflict. But we 
refuse to talk — even to talk ! — to the North Koreans. In an article of mine which just 
appeared entitled “Ending the Cold War in Korea” in the World Policy Journal published 
in New York, I tried to call to the attention of people the extraordinary level of tension on 
the Korean peninsula. Decades after the war ended, we still have a situation where some 
incident can occur which would immediately escalate to the point where another war 
could begin. Only this time, if another war began, it would, I think, inevitably be a nuclear 
war. It is my country that maintains nuclear weapons in South Korea, some 250 different 
kinds of atomic weapons. There also is serious planning for the deployment of the 
neutron bomb in South Korea. I think it likely that the neutron bomb will be deployed in 
South Korea, the reason being that in that country the United States would not face the 
kind of opposition that it would face in Europe. 


In recent years the United States has mounted the largest military manoeuvres any- 
where in the world in Korea, so-called “team-spirit” exercices involving, in 1984, 207,000 
troops of which about 70,000 were Americans. The level of tension has risen higher in 
recent years. We had a discussion in our working group about whether the Koreans 
would rather be unified or living under a democracy. Should democracy or unification 
come first? This has been a problem that has vexed Koreans for many years. But ifitis a 
choice between being wiped out in a nuclear war versus being unified, there is not a 
Korean in the world who would not rather be unified. When I think of the result of that 
recognition of the nuclear problem in Korea, it is somewhat like the way the Israelis look 
at the problem of nuclear weapons — they can be wiped out by a tactical exchange of 
nuclear weapons. Whereas Americans living in a huge continental country tend to think 
of how many megatons it would take to wipe out all Americans. But, just a few atomic 
weapons in Korea might be sufficient to kill most of the people in the peninsula. I think 
that a growing recognition of this in South Korea has led to an increase in criticism of 
American policy and concern with how tension can be reduced, and how these nuclear 
weapons can be withdrawn. So, in the early part of the article I referred to I went back to 
the Korean war when there was very serious consideration given to the use of atomic 
weapons in Korea, much more serious than most people realized at the time. The US 
came very close to using the atomic bomb against the Chinese and North Koreans. The 
main reason it wasn't used was not moral, but pragmatic and tactical : we simply didn’t 
see large enough troop concentrations to make it feasible to use an atomic weapon. If 
there had been a use for it, I think it would have been used. 


Anyway, I went into this background and talked particularly about the rising level of 
tension in the last two or three years on the Korean peninsula. Then I wrote toward the 
end of the article, in rather outline fashion, about eight preliminary points, I hesitate to 
call them principles, but points that are preliminary to tension reduction in Korea. 


The first point was that of all the great powers in Korea, the United States bears the 
greatest continuing responsibility for the peace of the peninsula and for the continuing 
conflict. With 42,000 troops on the ground in Korea (in complete contrast to the North, 
where Soviet troops were withdrawn in 1948, Chinese troops in 1958), there is still a troop 
commitment by the Americans into that country. 


Maintenance of nuclear weapons is an extraordinary situation, another anomaly of 
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the Korean situation; and an American Commander commands the South Korean 
military. There is a joint command arrangement, but operational control in a crisis rests 
with an American Commander. Under those circumstances, it seems to me that the 
initiative for tension reduction and for creative diplomacy rests with the United States. 
You can’t expect China or the Soviet Union or Japan to move in advance of the United 
States (even though China has been doing that, but you wouldn't expect it). You would 
expect that the power with the greatest level of commitment, will also have a greater 
responsibility for taking the initiative. That’s my first point. 


The second may be obvious but requires constant reiteration. That is that the 
prevention of another war should be the overriding concern of all parties, not only 
because the first war killed millions of people and resolved nothing, but because the next 
war would likely be a nuclear one. 


The third principle which I think distinguishes the 1980's from the 1950's is that no 
great power has an interest in a war on the Korean peninsula. There is no conceivable 
gain that would be worth the cost for the US or the Soviet Union or China to engage in 
another war in Korea. Whereas in the 1950's, you might have been able to weigh the 
benefits and the costs of war-making, it would be somewhat different now. It does not 
seem to me that any of the great powers has an interest in another war in Korea. Indeed, 
most of the time they are trying to figure out how to stay out and not to be drawn into 
another war. That’s an important change in the atmosphere from the 1950's. 


The fourth and fifth principles have to do with trying to make a clear-headed and 
realistic assessment of North and South Korea. North Korea is often seen as a puppet of 
the Soviet Union in South Korea. Many American pundits and military people tend to 
describe North Korea as a satellite of the Soviet Union. On close inspection this 
argument seems to me to be fallacious, even to be poppycock. North Korea and the Soviet 
Union have had a rather tense relationship in the last 20 years or so. North Korea sided 
with China in the Sino-Soviet dispute in the early 1960’s. So there is this history of some 
hostility between North Korea and the Soviet Union. To me, the main point though is 
that when North Korea had to have its (as we Americans say) “chestnuts pulled out of the 
fire” in 1950, when North Korea had to find a great power to retrieve it from an abyss when 
MacArthur was marching toward the Yalu, it was the Chinese who came in and helped 
the North Koreans. The Russians refused to get into a direct conflict with the United 
States over Korea. It’s really China that has a close relationship with North Korea. Not 
entirely close: North Korea does not like any foreign countries. But to the extent that it 
has a close ally at all, its China and not the Soviet Union. 


It is very important constantly to reiterate that point, because if it’s true then the 
possibilities for diplomacy are much greater. The reason being that China is a friend of 
the United States now, and for 10-12 years has been involved with the United States in a 
lot of creative diplomacy. So the recognition of where North Korea stands is important. 
As to South Korea, I think it is also important to recognize that in spite of it being a small 
country, a somewhat peripheral country from the standpoint of the central front in 
Europe or the central conflict with the Soviet Union, nonetheless South Korea has had a 
long-standing very close relationship with the United States for 40 years now. And 
nobody who comes into power in the United States, could maintain the credibility of 
American foreign policy if South Korea somehow were to go down the drain, whatever 
that means, or if South Korea were somehow to be threatened with communisation, with 
a take-over by the North. In the 1980’s that would be seen in the United States as an 
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incalculable blow to American credibility, to the credibility of American commitments. 
It's important for people to be realistic and realize that the South Korean/American 
relationship for a long time is going to be far more important than any sort of creative 
diplomacy that the United States might take with North Korea, or any initiative that the 
United States might take. To put it simply, the United States as a matter of foreign policy 
will not move to that point where South Korea might be destabilized through new 
initiatives towards the North. 


A sixth point which shouldn't need to be said but I think does require saying given 
events of recent years, is that I believe Japan can play no positive role in the military sense 
in Korea. Many of you know that there has been a lot of talk both in North-East Asia and 
in the United States about Japan sharing the burden of security with the United States in 
this region. Things have come to the point where there is now joint planning between the 
United States and Japanese forces for some sort of crisis or contingency in the Korean 
peninsula. It is my view that a direct military role for Japan in Korea would bring war 
closer rather than push it away. Japan must play a follower role behind American or 
Chinese initiatives. 


A seventh point is that I believe South and North Korea each have their own kinds of 
stability and instability. And it’s important that in any initiatives for tension reduction 
that these instabilities be kept in mind. I think the North has economic instabilities. We 
don’t need to go into them. Its economy is not as strong as the South’s, it tends to be self- 
reliant and independent in developing its economy but it has paid a lot of costs for that I 
don’t think North Korea is in any way a “basket case” economically as you sometimes 
hear or read, but it does have economic instabilities. On the other hand, it has, for better 
or worse, extraordinary political stability. It's hard to think of another country in the 
world that has had more stable leadership — you may not like the kind of leadership — 
but the fact is that since 1946 essentially the same ruling group has been in control in 
North Korea and there has never been serious political disorder there. 


In the South, I think things are reversed. You have this burgeoning strong economy 
but with a pattern of periods of political stability coming to an end in rather remarkable 
instability and disorder. I don’t know any American analyst of Korea who would have 
predicted the depth of the rebellion that occurred in 1980 in Kwangju and south Cholla 
province. That rebellion was the worst thing that happened from the standpoint of 
disorder or rebellion since the Korean war, and nobody predicted it Itindicated a level of 
dissatisfaction that was much greater in South Korea than most people would have 
predicted. But the Kwangju rebellion and what people suffered during it raised this very 
frontally and directly, of the instability of the South Korean political system. I think the 
United States is unwilling to take initiatives vis-a-vis North Korea if those initiatives 
might have some sort of destabilizing effect in South Korea. They will never say that 
publicly, but I believe this is one of the key obstacles to any movement forward. Any 
attempt to deal with the North Koreans on the part of the United States causes worry 
among American planners that the South might somehow unravel or become destabilized. 


It is important for non-Koreans to remember that Korea was a unified nation for 
something like 13 centuries and has been split for four decades. So if you take the long 
view that historians always take, four decades is nothing compared to 13 centuries. It is 
just a little parenthesis, a blip on a radar screen. It does not count in the long-run of 
Korean history. Korea’s division was forced on it by the great powers and it has no 
precedent in Korean history, no justification in anything Korea has ever done to its 
neighbours. 
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This makes reunification of special importance. It explains why Koreans place a lot 
of emphasis on it. Above all, it makes reunification inevitable at some future point. 
think one can say with assurance it is inevitable that Korea will be reunified, based on 
historical precedent. 


I can say that very few countries can compare to Korea in the longevity of its unity, 
especially the coincidence of ethnicity and national boundaries with such ethnic 
homogeneity. So, that’s why unification will always be on the agenda, whether some- 
body wants it to be there or not. 


With these eight principles as preliminary, then I would like to make several 
suggestions. First is that the United States should take the diplomatic initiative by 
defusing tensions and gradually opening relations with North Korea. One might expect 
China and the Soviet Union then to follow suit and open relationships with South Korea. 
Both seem quite eager to do that and I am sure that would happen quite quickly after an 
American initiative. But I don’t think this will happen until there is an American 
initiative. The first thing must be some sort of diplomatic attempt to open talks, perhaps 
trade, with North Korea. Secondly, I would call for the immediate and full withdrawal of 
all American nuclear weapons from the Korean peninsula. Korea is quite different from 
the central front in Europe in that the enemy in Korea does not possess nuclear weapons. 
North Korea has no nuclear weapons, nobody ever said that the Soviet Union or China 
stations nuclear weapons in North Korea. I am not even sure they would provide a 
nuclear umbrella or response should North Korea be attacked with nuclear weapons. To 
tell the truth, what scares me most about the Korean situation, is that tactical nuclear 
weapons might be used because the other side does not have any and therefore could not 
respond in kind. The secret of nuclear weapons is that they cannot be used if your 
adversary has one and can deliver one on your territory — they become useless weapons. 
But in Korea they may have a very specific use because North Korea has none. I also 
don’t think they play a deterrent effect in Korea. “North Korean aggression” can be 
deterred by a variety of other means and therefore those weapons could be removed as an 
American initiative and as a means of promoting dialogue and reducing tension. I think 
the United States should have a time-table for the withdrawal of its ground forces in 
Korea, something that three American presidents have already advocated (Nixon, Ford 
and Carter). I think the North Koreans would not require the withdrawal of American 
troops but only a time-table for withdrawal, they have said this. 


Finally, I believe that the United States should somehow respond to what I believe is 
the most forthcoming and hopeful North Korean initiative in many years — the initiative 
for three-way talks in January of 1984. The North Koreans said that they would like to talk 
with the South Koreans and the United States. This is the first time the North Koreans 
have proposed something that the Americans have already proposed : Jimmy Carter 
proposed three-way talks in June 1979 with the North Koreans. At that time, the North 
Koreans rejected that but for the first time since the Korean war, the United States and 
North Korea are on record as favouring the same venue, the same procedure for talks. I 
think that since that was unilateral concession on the part of North Korea, that it should 
be responded to. 


Let me end by saying that I think there is one great power, again for the first time since 
the Korean war, that is playing a beneficial role in tension reduction and peace in Korea, 
and that’s China. For over a year, China has been trying to push the United States and 
North Korea into talks. It has unilaterally opened relations on an informal level with 
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South Korea. Many South Koreans are now able to travel to China. There has been an 
indirect economic trade between China and South Korea for several years and China has 
done this with no quid pro quo, no requirement that the US reciprocate. It has just gone 
ahead and done it. In fact, China has even gone ahead and drawn its defence spending 
very severely. With a situation where the Soviet Union has 450,000 troops on its border, 
China cut its defence-spending. So China is a ee example to all the great powers these 
days, unlike maybe ten years ago. 


In regard to Korea, the United States can learn a lot from China, that unilateral 
initiatives can make a difference and that you don't needto wait until everybody else is 
ready. I think China also recognizes.that the situation is very different from what it was 
in the 1950’s. The cold war has mostly ended around Korea. It just has not ended in 
Korea. So, it is important to look to China these days for the kind of initiatives that the 
United States might make. 


Let me acknowledge that I have given my own American point of view, in no way 
having anything to do with the official point of view of my government. It is a point of 
view that may raise some hackles and might also be quite different from the Korean 
point of view on this question. 
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MINJING THEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE ON UNIFICATION 


by Kim Hyung Tae 


The last century and a half of history in East Asia has been turbulent due to the rise of 
the great world powers, their conflict of interests, their power struggle, and their 
confrontation in East Asia, particularly in and around Korea. This history brought about 
the colonialization of Korea by Japan, the division of Korea, the Korean war, and the 
present tension in and around the Korean peninsula. This situation has caused the 
Korean people immense suffering; we aspire for the reunification of our land and people, 
so that we may enjoy justice, participation and shalom. 


In this context we are called to theological reflection. 


The Christian community in Korea has been witnessing to the Kingdom of God, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and his Messianic Kingdom. We believe that shalom is one of the 
focal points of our witness. 


In biblical history, shalom is God’s gift of well-being to the people. It is the salvation 
of God’s people; it is emphatically a social reality, with a strong accent on the material 
side (prosperity). God’s disposition to save His people is regarded as the cause of perfect 
earthly peace. 


The well-being of a people is closely related to justice, which is realized when God 
acts to protect the rights of the poor, the weak and the oppressed. “The result of righteous- 
ness is peace” (Isaiah 30:17). In God's rule over the world there is a close conjunction 
between shalom and tsedeque (justice). Here, the prophets — especially Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel — struggled against the prophets of peace, that is, a false peace. False because 
these false prophets promised only an easy peace and failed to recognize God's 
impending judgment of justice upon the sin and evil among the people (Jeremiah 28; 
Ezekiel 13:16). 


Shalom is predominantly a bond of friendship between nations, between peoples, or 
between individuals. This is closely related to covenant. The relationship of shalom is 
sealed by both parties through a covenant; and this covenant inaugurates a relationship 
of shalom. God makes a “covenant of shalom” which results in bringing about the 
relationship of shalom (Ezekiel 34:25, 37:26). Shalom is “rest” and peace in the land, 
protection from enemies and “wild beasts” (Leviticus 26:6). Shalom is not merely the 
state of absence of hostility of war. 
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Shalom is a historical reality in the midst of conflicts and wars. At the same time it is 
an eschatological reality. The Messiah is the guarantor and guardian of shalom in the 
coming Messianic Kingdom, and he is “to guide our feet into the way of peace” (Luke 
1:79). Peace is the salvation of the whole being of humanity. 


Jesus is the Prince of Shalom. The God of Peace resurrected him from the dead 
(Hebrews 13:20). In Hebrews, Christ is likened to Melchisedec, the King of Salem — the 
king of peace. Here the reality of peace refers to reconciliation with God and 
reconciliation among the people. Jesus Christ is the Priest of reconciliation and at the 
same time the sacrificial victim (lamb) at the altar of reconciliation, so that the justice of 
God may be satisfied and the sin and rebellion of the people may be forgiven and 
abolished. Jesus Christ “is our peace, who has made us both one, and has broken down 
the dividing wall of hostility ... that he might create in himself one new man in place of the 
two, so making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in one body through the cross, 
thereby bringing the hostility to an end” (Ephesians 2:14-16). 


Shalom is the reality of the Kingdom of God on earth where the normal, whole state of 
affairs among peoples and things will be ruled by justice, healthiness, prosperity and 
concord. The seed from which justice grows is sown in peace by those who make peace 
(James 3:18). The vision of shalom in the Old Testament is thus depicted (Isaiah 11): 


“With justice he shall judge the poor, and decide with equity for the meek of the 
earth ... Justice shall be the girdle of his waist, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
loins.” 


The Messianic Kingdom of Shalom is depicted in Revelation 21 : 


“Behold, the dwelling of God is with all peoples. He will dwell with them; and they 
shall be his people and God himself will be with them; he will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning nor 
crying nor pain any more, for the former things have passed away” (Rev. 21:3-4). 


The above two classical visions of shalom and peace rose against the background of 
“Pax Babylonia” and “Pax Romana”. In Revelation, Rome and Babylon are inter- 
changeable terms referring to the rebellious powers of the earthly empires against God, 
who rules history with shalom and justice. Pax Babylonia and Pax Romana are 
juxtaposed against the Shalom of God and the Peace of the Messiah of the people. The 
“pax” of the empires caused the captivity of the people and the persecution of the faithful. 
There was neither justice nor well-being, and therefore no true peace. The powers of Pax 
Babylonia and Pax Romana not only caused the people suffering by conquering them in 
wars, but they furthermore exploited and oppressed the people, and above all they 
pretended to be divine and absolute powers. 


It is against this background that we must understand the apocalyptic perception of 
history by the prophets and saints, and appreciate the vision of shalom. 


However, the question is deeper. The social structures and cultural-religious life of 
the people were profoundly affected by the powers of the empires. Among the people 
themselves were created the images and idols of Pax, or false peace, and the people 
worshipped these; the powerful oppressors became heroes and the prophets of peace 
became saints. The social fabric was penetrated by the logic of the jungle — the survival 
of the fittest, and social relations were governed by the structures of injustice. Thus the 
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people lost their own being as the image of God, and as participants and inheritors of 
shalom and justice in the Kingdom of God. 


As we reflect upon God’s Kingdom of shalom and the promise of the Messianic 
Kingdom of peace, we are struck by the light and vision of shalom that shines in our 
hearts today. The Spirit is working among us, quickening our sensitivity to perceive and 
grasp the realities of the powers making wars and destroying peace; the Spirit is opening 
our hearts to receive the Prince of Shalom among our people, so that we may be true 
peace-makers on this earth. 


What does the biblical understanding of God’s shalom imply for our present 
situation in Korea and East Asia? 


In the first place, we discern the reality of power conflicts centering on the Korean 
peninsula and East Asia. The big powers have been involved in World War II, and in the 
pre-war and post-war power struggle and confrontation — all under the pretext of trying 
to achieve world peace. They have entertained more or less the same ambitions as the 
ancient empires for power and prestige. They have sought their ultimate justification in 
ideological struggle. The peoples of East Asia have been victimized by the machinations 
of the great powers — particularly the Korean people, who suffered the brutal war. The 
suffering of the Korean people under the divided situation, in which oppression, 
injustice and injury prevail in home and community, is the direct consequence of the 
ambitions of the great world powers. This is the reason why the Korean people long so 
deeply for peace and national reunification. 


We also see the internalization of the cynical power conflict in our own society, where 
it is expressed in the political, social and cultural life of the people. Justice and peace are 
denied. 


Sin is rebellion against God the Lord of history; and evil is the predicate of this 
human rebellion. Can we not discern this rebelliousness in the ambitions of the great 
powers, hidden in their beautiful claims of peace ? For the peace they claim does not 
bring justice, well-being, or shalom to the people. In the ideological struggle, are they not 
engaged in the business of self-absolutization ? To whom are they accountable but 
themselves ? Certainly not to God. Then, are they accountable to the people ? They are 
not. 


The true criteria of shalom is well-being and justice for the people — not merely 
survival, and certainly not the survival of the strongest. It is not simply the absence and 
prevention of war, though that must be prevented. Are we not blinded by the false 
prophets of the dominant powers and their fellow travellers, who claim that national 
survival and security are the supreme values? And do not such claims provide the 
pretext for suppressing the rights of the people, for trampling justice and sacrificing 
people’s well-being, and even for justifying the maintenance of the power of the 
powerful ? 


Whatis the true security of the people ? Security without justice and well-being is not 
true security. True security comes from God, who rules the world in justice and shalom. 
Peace without justice and people’s well-being is not real peace, but only a facile 
justification of the ambitions of the powerful. 
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How can we more clearly discern the workings of diabolos (Satan) in the powers who 
are claiming peace, but in actuality are destroying shalom and making the people suffer ? 


In the second place, our biblical understanding helps us to discern the fundamental 
aspiration of the peoples of East Asia for establishment of God’s shalom. 


The people have suffered long histories of burdens — socio-economic, political and 
cultural. They have suffered invasions by the foreign powers, and they have carried the 
burden of subsidising the wars and ambitions of the powerful. Some of the East Asian 
peoples have suffered under colonial rule. They have found themselves in the vortex of a 
fierce cold war, which resulted for the Korean people in the tragic Korean war and its 
after-effects. The suffering has been beyond human calculation and imagination. For 
example, it is beyond our capacity to know the pain and suffering of the Korean victims 
of the A-bomb at the end of World War II. 


By virtue of their suffering, the people have cried out for justice and peace. Often these 
cries are not heard; they are drowned out by the noise of the powerful. The people’s voices 
for justice are suppressed. However, sometimes their aspirations are articulated into 
religious visions, reflected in some interpretations of oriental religions such as 
Confucianism and Buddhism, although these same religions have often been used by the 
powerful to justify their rule. 


Here we may discern the workings of the Holy Spirit, inspiring and enlightening the 
visions of justice and peace in the hearts of the people. Due to the bondage of human sin 
and rebelliousness these visions are not perfectly clear to the people; nevertheless, it is 
clear to us that the people aspire for the shalom of God’s Kingdom. It is they who aspire 
for justice and peace — they are crying out for God’s salvation, and God gives shalom to 
them, not to the “empires” and great powers. It is the people who will participate in the 
shalom of the Kingdom; they are inheritors of the Kingdom. They have the right to 
shalom. Indeed, they are the makers of peace on earth. Thus, without the participation of 
the people, God’s shalom is not thinkable. God’s shalom is to the people, and the people 
are participants in the realization of the Kingdom of peace. No powers, no kings, and no 
empires can take away God’s gift of shalom to the people. 


In the third place, the church — as the people of God — has been placed in the centre 
of the tornado of power politics in East Asia, to witness to the Gospel of shalom brought 
by the Prince of Peace, who reconciles the people to God, and to realize God’s Kingdom 
of shalom among the people. 


It seems to me that our ecumenical Christian community gathered here has a special 
responsibility to discern the false peace of “Pax Babylonia” and “Pax Romana” in our 
times, and to witness clearly to the power of uncompromising reconciliation, in which 
the justice of God is satisfied and thus the poor and oppressed are liberated from 
oppression. 


At the same time we need to overcome the false ideology of enmity, hostility and 
conflict that has penetrated into our church bodies and has obscured the reality of the 
reconciling love of Christ. Who defines our enemies ? Our enemy is not necessarily 
God’s; but God’s enemy is our enemy indeed. 


Our reflection reaches its climax on the cross, where the Prince of Peace became the 
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sacrificial lamb to reconcile humanity to God. The churches, as the community of the 
faithful to the Prince of Peace, should be prepared to become sacrificial lambs to witness 
to the reality of reconciliation and peace; and at the same time should stand in solidarity 
with the victims of war, injustice and oppression in our own situations, for we can hear 
their cries and discern their aspirations and know that shalom is preeminently God's gift 
to them. In this sense I draw your attention to the Korean people, one of the primary 
victims of the machinations of the great powers. 


In conclusion, I should like to underline that there can only be shalom and peace 
when God grants it. This means that shalom necessarily includes the justice and well- 
being of the people and their participation in community. 


We believe that reunification of Korea — the aspiration of the Korean people — is our 
historical task. For this task it is essential to have the witness of the Christian community 
— not just the Korean churches but the global ecumenical community — to the shalom 
of God working in history, and to the promise of the Messianic Kingdom of peace. 
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